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Winter Conference (London), 1932 


1. Winter Conference organised by the Central Council of the 
Institute of Public Administration will be held in the West- 
minster City Hall, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2, on 30th 
and 31st January, 1932. The Chair will be taken by Sir J. Arthur 
Salter, K.C.B., when the following papers on ‘‘ Economy in the 
Public Services ’’ will be discussed :— 


(a) Saturday Afternoon, 30th January. 


2.30. p.m. Contracts, Purchases, and Use of Public Assets. 

Sir Henry Bunbury, K.C.B. (Comptroller and Accountant- 
General, G.P.O.). 

Mr. F. Steadman, F.I.M.T.A. (Chief Financial Officer, Surrey 
County Council). 

Mr. F. R. Cowell, B.A., B.Sc. (Econ.) Lond. (H.M. Stationery 
Office). 

See pages 4 to 36. 


(b) Sunday Morning, 31st January. 
10.30 a.m. Review of Services to Ascertain whether Value is 
being Obtained for Money. 
Mr. Herbert Lee (Town Clerk, Walsall). 
Sir A. W. Hurst, K.B.E., C.B. (Principal Assistant Secretary, 
the Treasury). 
See pages 37 to 5I. 
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Economy in Purchase and in Use 


By Sir Henry N. Bunbury, K.C.B. 
Comptroller and Accountant-General, G.P.O. 
[Paper to be discussed at Winter Conference, London, 
January, 1932] 


| PROPOSE in this paper, which must be brief, to deal mainly with 
certain aspects of large-scale purchasing by public authorities as 
it is affected by the conditions of to-day. 

The problems which any organisation encounters in providing 
itself with the equipment and materials which it requires fall under 
the two heads of (a) what to buy and (bd) how to buy it. Incidentally 
the same applies to the personnel whose services it employs; but that, 
though a matter of some current interest in local government circles, 
is outside the scope of the present paper. 

From the point of view of economy—or efficiency, which is 
another aspect of the same thing—the former question is perhaps 
the more important of the two. There is obviously more economy 
in not buying a thing at all than in buying it for 18s. instead of fr. 
The same is true, in a less degree, when we come to the problem of 
specification—the particular kind of thing we require. There is, 
speaking generally, more scope for economy in specifying right than 
in buying skilfully. 

Both aspects are, however, important; and if this paper deals 
predominantly with the latter it must not be inferred that the 
importance of the former is underrated. 

Public authorities have long been accustomed to make their pur- 
chases by the method of inviting competitive tenders, either by 
advertisement or by issuing invitations to selected lists of contractors. 

Different methods have to be followed in certain special types of 
case, but these need not detain us here. Sometimes, for one reason or 
another, the order is distributed among several of the tenderers; 
sometimes a degree of preference is given to some tenderers as against 
others—e.g., to secure the maximum employment of local labour, 
or the highest proportion of British or Empire material. Subject 
to these reservations, the general principle is to accept the lowest 
suitable tender. The purchasing authority says precisely what it 
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wants and when it wants it, and leaves it to the forces of competition 
to supply those wants at the lowest possible price. 

Such is the theory, and the first question that I wish to raise is 
whether the theory really fits, in many cases, the present-day facts. 
I realise that it is a thorny and a delicate question; that is perhaps 
a good reason for raising it at a conference such as this. What are 
the facts? There are two developments of present-day industry 
which seem to have a significant bearing on our problem: the emer- 
gence of fixed overhead charges, representing highly-developed 
machine processes, as the predominating element in the production 
cost of many commodities, and the marked extension, in area and 
in activity, of manufacturers’ associations, loosely called ‘‘ rings.’’ 

Now the effect of the first, in those fields of production where it 
operates, is to make production cost a much more variable thing 
than it used to be. It depends to a very large extent on the load 
factor at which the producer is working. It makes a large order 
very much cheaper, per unit, to produce than a small order. It 
compels manufacturers to conduct their operations, as far as they 
can, according to carefully worked out production plans and schedules, 
and thus calls for the closest possible co-ordination of consumer’s 
demands with the production capacity of the factory. It makes the 
long-term contract relatively much more valuable than the short- 
term or casual contract, especially when special machinery or tools 
have to be provided to execute the work. 

These conditions were bound to lead, as in fact they have led, 
to a considerable growth in combination among producers in the 
same industry. Such combination may be anything from the main- 
tenance of a precise and rigidly enforced price-list to a mere ‘‘ gentle- 
man’s agreement ”’ not to cut each other’s throats. The ways of 
trade associations are as various as their forms. Sometimes they 
allocate contracts to their members in some sort of rotation, the other 
members being instructed to ‘‘ protect the price’’ of the member 
whose turn it is. But they all seem to suffer from one quite natural 
though undesirable tendency—the tendency to maintain prices at a 
level, which will enable their less efficient members to remain in 
business, or, alternatively, to be paid to keep out of business: and 
as the range of production cost over a number of producing concerns 
in the same industry is nowadays pretty wide, the effect of this 
tendency is not healthy. To those who desire a fuller and more 
comprehensive knowledge of the facts, I would suggest a perusal of 
the Report of the Departmental Committee on Trusts (Cmd. 9236 of 
1919), and the later material gathered by the Balfour Committee 
(Part I of the Survey of Industries, 1927). It must suffice to say 
here that the field within which that free and unrestricted competition 
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operates, upon which the traditional method of allotting public con- 
tracts is founded, is much smaller than it used to be. It is necessary 
to add that the fact that combination has created a different situation 
does not prove that it is a worse situation. Combination may be, 
in principle, a necessity or an improvement, or both, as compared 
with the old theory and practice of unlimited competition. The point 
is that it is a new situation, the existence of which has an important 
bearing on the technique of making contracts. 

In circumstances such as these, what is the buyer to do? I 
suggest that in the first place he should, in one way or another, 
before inviting tenders, try to form as close an estimate as possible 
of what the price ought to be under conditions of efficient production. 
This will give him a definite standard—admittedly a tentative one-— 
by which to judge the tenders received. Without such a standard 
the consideration of prices is ‘‘ in the air.’’ There are various ways 
of forming such an estimate, according to circumstances; sometimes 
it can be based on knowledge of the manufacturing processes and 
costs involved; sometimes on prices under previous contracts; some- 
times on the prices at which the same commodity is known to be 
sold in competitive markets abroad. In the last case it must be 
remembered that the practice of charging a higher price in the pro- 
tected home market and a lower price in competitive foreign markets 
has in certain circumstances and within limits a complete economic 
justification. We, as buyers, may like it as little as the foreign com- 
petitive manufacturers who suffer from it and call it ‘‘ dumping ’’; 
but in the modern commercial world it has a necessary and legitimate 
place, not less legitimate because that world at present bears some 
resemblance to a lunatic asylum. 

Knowing then, more or less, what we think we ought to pay, we 
can better examine the price we are asked to pay. The next ques- 
tion (one logically required by our standard contract procedure) is, 
is this a genuinely competitive price? If we are satisfied that it is, 
and assuming that in respect of quantity, time of delivery or com- 
pletion, and other conditions affecting cost, our requirements have 
been made as attractive as possible to manufacturers consistently 
with our own needs, is there anything more to be done but to accept 
the lowest satisfactory tender? Ordinarily, no: but if that tender 
is materially higher than our own estimate, based on reasonably 
sound data, of what the price should be, there may still be room 
for useful discussion of prices with one or more of the tenderers. 
Such discussions may lead—I have heard of cases where they have 
done so—to valuable discoveries either by the manufacturer as to his 
costs or by the purchaser as to unfavourable conditions which he 
has unknowingly and unnecessarily imposed on the manufacturer. 
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This illustrates a point to which I shall recur later and which seems 
to call for emphasis, that there is always a mutuality of interest as 
well as a conflict of interest, between purchaser and manufacturer. 
I am not sure that under modern conditions of production the former 
is not the weightier element of the two. The mutuality of interest 
operates over the whole field of cost of production: it is only when 
profit comes to be added to production cost that the conflict of interest 
arises, and even here there are limits: for it is not in the interest 
of the buyer that the manufacturer should make no profit on his 
orders, nor is it in the interest of the latter that his profits should be 
extravagantly high. This is of course a crude general statement, and 
much more could be said about it, but this is not the place. 

We come now to the case in which we are not satisfied that there 
has been genuine competition, and our attitude upon that point may 
range from a mere doubt at one end to absolute certainty based upon 
common knowledge or the evidence of the tenders at the other 
What should be the attitude of a public authority confronted, eas 
buyer, with this situation ? 

It should, I suggest, be determined in the first instance by our 
knowledge (if we have it) of what the price ought to be. If we are 
satisfied that production is efficient, and the additions for overhead 
and profit reasonable, the interests of the public, for whom we are 
trustees, do not seem to require us to do anything other than accept 
the lowest suitable tender. But if not so satisfied-—and it may well 
be impossible to procure the material for a definite opinion on the 
point—a much more difficult situation arises. All that I can say here 
is that we are engaged in a battle of wits, in which the resources 
are not all on one side. Occasionally one hears of a municipality in 
circumstances such as these, placing its contract abroad; and given 
the circumstances, who would condemn them? There may be a case 
for supporting an efficient industry out of the public resources, but 
none that I know of for bolstering up inefficiency in this way. Buy- 
ing abroad is not, however, the only, or the first expedient. There 
are others. 

The main point is that we shall do well to be realists in this matter; 
to take the situation as it actually is, and to plan our procedure 
accordingly. Admittedly discussions and negotiations with individual 
contractors are a departure from the principle which underlies the 
standard procedure of calling for tenders and accepting the lowest. 
They involve risks, and invite criticism. I submit that under the 
conditions of to-day there are occasions when those risks ought to 
be taken, and no doubt the discussion of this paper will show that 
they often are. Safeguards can be devised, and a good case defends 
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Let us turn now to another aspect of economy in buying—the 
question of quantity. Under modern productive methods, as I have 
mentioned, the size of a production order is often a predominant 
factor in the cost per unit of the articles ordered, and this leads to 
the question whether more can be done in the direction of combined 
purchasing by various departments of an authority, or by several 
authorities acting together. The problem is not one to be dismissed 
lightly on the ground that combined purchasing is impracticable. 
Against a combination of sellers it is necessary for buyers to com- 
bine, if they can. But, apart from the strategical aspect of the 
matter, large orders, placed well ahead, are an enormous advantage 
in the planning of production, and therefore contribute to cheap 
production, which is the true foundation of cheap buying. 

Before, however, much can be achieved by combined purchasing, 
a fair degree of standardisation of requirements must be attained. I 
remember a depressing visit to the works of a manufacturer of 
sanitary earthenware. The extraordinary variety in the design and 
finish of the ordinary scullery sink for the working-class house was 
pointed out to one—indeed it leapt to the eye. There were two main 
classes—deep and shallow—preferred respectively in different parts 
of the country. In each class there were three different ‘‘ finishes,”’ 
and two or more different types of overflow arrangement, with the 
result that some twelve distinct products had to be turned out. The 
effect of this on manufacture was that the attainment of an even load 
on the works by making for stock was impossible, and the buyer 
had to pay the price of alternate idleness and pressure. Much of 
the differentiation rightly or wrongly was attributed to the personal 
vagaries of different borough surveyors: however this may be, it 
looked to the layman to be distinctly uneconomic. The point I wish 
to make is that a reasonable degree of standardisation is an important 
element in cheap production, and therefore in cheap buying. 

Even the time at which delivery is required may have a material 
influence on cost, if the trade is one which is subject to seasonal fluc- 
tuations, as, for instance, are most branches of the clothing trade. 
The offer of a substantial contract during a slack period, subject 
to a satisfactory price, is likely to meet with a quite accommodating 
reception. 

All this, let me add, is not mere theorising. These things are 
being done. One of the acutest and most successful men in the large- 
scale retailing trade once told me some of his buying methods, and 
the most conspicuous feature of them was that in planning his orders 
he always studied them from the manufacturers’ end. He aimed at 
making his demands conform as closely as possible to the manufac- 
turer’s needs, and then expected (and got) the full benefit of efficiently 
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planned production. There are, of course, difficulties. Manufac- 
turers do not always welcome this sort of thing; it involves putting 
a lot of cards on the table that they prefer to hold in their hand. 
But it is wonderful how far you can get if your order is big enough, 
and that is where combined purchasing comes in. The buyer has 
great power if he knows how to use it and to use it wisely. I can 
recall a case (and I fancy that they are commoner than is generally 
supposed) where a public authority, working along those lines, was 
able to show an industry how to do its job efficiently. 


It will be objected that procedure on the lines I have indicated 
is not reconcilable with the obligation which rests on any public 
authority to treat all contractors alike. The point is an important 
and a difficult one, and I hope the conference will discuss it. Perhaps 
all that need be said here is, first, that it would seem usually possible 
to give all contractors equality of opportunity; and, secondly, that 
the obligation to treat all alike should terminate at the point at which 
the interests of the ratepaying or taxpaying public—for whom, let 
me repeat, we are trustees—begins to suffer. 


It may further be objected that in the present acute industrial 
depression, when every industry is hungry for orders. reliance upon 
the ordinary tendering procedure is sufficient. With this, to some 
extent, I should agree; but it does not affect those cases where pro- 
ductive economy is to be gained by bulking orders, and planning 
orders over a long period, or where productive processes are capable 
of improvement and the buyer is able to exert pressure in that 
direction. For there is always that mutuality of interest between 
buyers and producer, the recognition of which, by both parties, is 
the main theme of these observations. 


With regard to economy in the use of equipment, of which land 
and/or buildings form an important part, I have only one suggestion 
to make. Land and buildings are costly and valuable things. To 
get the fullest possible use out of them, in any large organisation, some 
continuous centralised review of all the accommodation in the 
authority’s occupation is necessary. Departmentalism is one of the 
obstacles to the fullest utilisation; we all love to have our margins, 
and the idea of a trespasser on our terrain is abhorrent to us. Only 
a centralised review can overcome this, and I suggest that when it 
is not already the practice it is likely to be a fruitful field to the 
prospector in search of economies. 

Economy in the use of accommodation comprises three 
elements :— 

(a) the better arrangement of space already occupied; 

(b) the use of unoccupied space; 
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(c) the use of the same space for different purposes at different 

times. 

Experience shows that a great deal can often be done under the 
first of these heads. It needs an expert eye and plenty of tact; for 
people, or things, have to be disturbed, and we all hate disturbance. 
A knowledge of modern methods of storage and conveyance is needed 
in some situations. 

In the second case we come up against the obstacles which beset 
the trespasser, and we have to harden our hearts. 

The third case is the most important, and the most difficult; but 
I hope that this conference will be able to show that useful work 
on these lines can, and has, been done. 
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Economy in Purchase and in Use 
By F. STeapMan, F.I.M.T.A. 
[Paper to be discussed at Winter Conference, January, 1932] 


SYNOPSIS 


A. General Considerations affecting Economy. Introduction. Trend of 
Local Government Legislation: Education Act, 1902; Rating and Valuation 
Act, 1925; Local Government Act, 1929; New ad hoc Authorities. Possible 
Developments of Legislation: Abolition of Part III Education Authorities ; 
Transfer of functions of Insurance Committees; Wider Basis for Institutional 
Treatment. Action possible to Local Authorities: Joint Vagrancy Schemes ; 
Registration Service; Smallpox Boards and other Infectious Diseases Hos- 
pitals; Loans Pool. B. Contracts and Purchasing. Central Contracting; 
Committee Organisation; Contracts Department; Standardisation; Methods 
of Buying; Wholesaler versus Market; Delivery; Competition; Costs 
of Delivery; Quality; Period of Contract; Warehousing; Co-operative 
buying; Direct Manufacture, &c. C. Public Assets. Methods of Con- 
struction; Elimination; User ; Grouping and Classification ; Utilising Special 
Facilities; Possibilities of Extended User; Joint User and Combination 
Agreements ; Centralisation. D. Miscellaneous Considerations. Trans- 
port; Plant; Control of Assets; Conclusion. 


A. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING ECONOMY. 


Introduction. 
approaching the question of economy in public administration 
as affecting local authorities, it has been thought desirable to 
preface the subject proper with a few comments on the trend of 
legislation both general and local, in so far as such legislation has 
a bearing on the question of economy. On the other hand, only 
very brief reference is made to the material economies which might 
result, especially in man-power, from scientific organisation, labour- 
saving devices, &c., which may all be summed up in the phrase 
“‘ rationalisation of office processes.”’ 


Trend of Local Government Legislation. 

The outstanding feature of the local government legislation of 
the present century has been the abolition of the ad hoc autho- 
rities and the transference of their powers and duties to other existing 
authorities. 
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Education Act, 1902. 


The abolition of the School Boards by the Education Act of 1902 
might not be considered as an economy per se, marking, as it did, 
the commencement of the enormous advance in education expendi- 
ture, but from the viewpoint of marginal utility the new authorities 
were better placed for giving a greater return for the money spent. 


Rating and Valuation Act, 1925. 


In 1925 the Rating and Valuation Act was passed, which abolished 
the Overseers, after their long reign of 300 years. This effected a distinct 
economy, both of assets and of man-power, and one economy which 
over the whole country must have represented a considerable sum 
was the opportunity afforded to rating authorities by the consolidation 
of rates to reorganise their systems of collection, which generally 
meant the abolition of the ‘‘ door-to-door ’’ system. The ground 
having been prepared by the 1925 Act and its complementary Act 
of 1928 relating to de-rating, the Act of 1929 was passed which repre- 
sents the greatest landmark in local government legislation since 1888. 
The following provisions only of that very comprehensive Act are 
referred to here : — 


Local Government Act, 1929. 


(x) The abolition of the boards of guardians, and the transference 
of their functions to county councils and county borough 
councils. 

(2) The duty placed upon county councils under Section 46 to 
review periodically the constitution of the county districts 
within the area of the administrative county. 

(3) The obligation placed upon public assistance authorities by 
Section 13 of the Act of consulting with voluntary agencies 
in connection with the provision of hospital accommodation. 

Possibilities for economies are very great under each of these 
three heads. Counties especially under Head (1) have now an oppor- 
tunity to develop their health services without the overlapping which 
previously existed, quite apart from the economies resulting from 
the enlargement of the administrative unit which renders possible 
many of the matters to which reference is made later. 

The tendency of the county reviews will be towards the elimina- 
tion of districts not sufficiently financially sound to make economic 
units of adminstration. The economies to be effected are obvious. 

Section 13, requiring consultations with voluntary hospitals, 
strikes a new and very welcome note in Public Health Administration, 
and it may be that here is the commencement of the process of 
definition of functions as between local health authorities and private 
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agencies. Between the minimum of limiting the former to advisory 
and preventive functions (leaving all curative functions to voluntary 
effort) and the maximum of a full state medical service, there is 
plenty of scope for research and discussion in order to obtain the best 
possible service at the least possible cost. 

* * * * * * * * 


New ad hoc Authorities. 


Before leaving this section of the paper, it is interesting to note 
that, of quite recent date, there has been a swing of the pendulum 
in favour of ad hoc authorities, although certainly of a new type. 
They differ from their predecessors in that they are regional in their 
scope, and while the former were abolished because of their limited 
areas, the latter are being created because no existing authorities 
are wide enough to guarantee successful functioning. 

Electricity, land drainage, and London transport, are cases in 
point, and whatever may be thought about drainage, the electricity 
and transport. schemes should mean considerable economies, even 
in assets alone. 


Possible Developments of Legislation. 

Without entering into a discussion of regional government 
generally, which at the moment is somewhat academic in character, 
there are at least three developments of local government legislation 
which might be considered practical politics. 


Part III Education Authorities. 


First, the abolition of Part III Education Authorities. Parlia- 
ment has already enacted (Education [Local Authorities] Act, 1931) 
that no new such authorities will be created, and the abolition of the 
existing ones would appear to be the logical corollary of the educa- 
tional reorganisation now proceeding under the ‘‘ Hadow ’’ scheme. 
It will be remembered that this was one of the recommendations 
contained in the ‘‘ May ”’ Report. 


Insurance Committees. 


Secondly, the transference of the functions of insurance com- 
mittees (constituted under the National Insurance Act, 1911) to county 
and county borough councils, would be another step towards the 
completely centralised public health service. The passing of the 
Local Government Act of 1929 has greatly strengthened the case for 
such action. 

Institutional Treatment. 

Thirdly, there would appear to be a need for a wider basis for 

institutional treatment generally, and smallpox and infectious diseases 
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treatment in particular. The provisions of the 1929 Act in connection 
with infectous disease are, of course, a move in the right direction. 


Action possible to Local Authorities. 
Joint Vagrancy Committees. 


Much may be done by the local authorities themselves by way of 
joint schemes for combination of services. Under the 1929 Act, the 
public assistance authorities may combine for the purposes of 
carrying out their duties relating to vagrancy. In the south-eastern 
area five counties and eight county boroughs are so combined, 
making a unit with a rateable value of about £34,000,000. The 
benefits of such a scheme are not confined merely to uniformity of 
treatment and equalisation of rate charge, but represent very real 
economies by the closing of redundant casual wards and the more 
complete user of those remaining. 


Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages. 


Registration of births, deaths and marriages is a service which, 
whilst remaining under the control of the Registrar-General, can 
very well interlock with other services of local authorities. In Surrey, 
a scheme is being formulated in collaboration with the Registrar- 
General whereby all duplication of officers or offices will be eliminated. 


Smalipox Hospital and other Infectious Diseases Hospital Boards. 


In the absence of general legislation such as was recommended in 
the Second Report of the Royal Commission on Local Government, 
county councils may think it desirable as and when the opportunity 
offers itself to take local powers relating to smallpox. The 
Ministry of Health Provisional Order Confirmation (No. 1) Act, 
1929, abolishing the Middlesex Joint Smallpox Hospital Board, and 
the Surrey County Council Act, 1931, abolishing the Surrey Joint 
Smallpox Hospital Board, are two such cases. The consent of the 
interested authorities would be necessary before the boards were 
abolished. 

As regards infectious diseases, there are distinct possibilities of 
economies resulting from the county schemes to be prepared under 
Section 63 of the 1929 Act. 


Loans Pool. 


A further avenue for economy might be the abolition of indepen- 
dent borrowing by the smaller authorities, in favour of comprehensive 
borrowing schemes and loans pools under the supervision of county 
councils and county borough councils. Speaking generally, better 
terms would be obtained by the county councils than by the district 
‘councils, and there would not be the same competition in the market. 
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The idea underlying this suggestion has already, to some extent, 
received statutory approval, as, for example, in the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1894, and, more particularly, in connection with the 
assisted housing schemes under the Housing Act of 1919. There 
seems no reason why this policy might not be extended, and local 
powers taken as by the Middlesex County Council Act of 1898. 


B. CONTRACTS AND PURCHASING. 


It is now possible to turn to the two main heads of the paper, 
the first of which is Contracts and Purchasing. 


Central Contracting. 


The principle of central contracting will no doubt be accepted, 
given a sufficient volume of supplies to warrant the organisation. 
Care must be taken, however, not to limit unduly the facilities for 
local buying in certain cases, e.g., milk, vegetables and other farm 
produce. 


Committee Organisation. 


The organisation both as regards committees and departments 
depends largely upon the development of the centralised system. In 
the initial stages it may be that the contracts for selected commodities 
would be dealt with by certain committeess, e.g., coal by the Elec- 
tricity Committee, uniforms, clothing, &c., by the Health Committee, 
and so on, the technical officers advising on their particular subject, 
and the Departments collaborating with each other. 


Contracts Department. 


Experience may later suggest the desirability of a special contracts 
and buying department, which in turn would generally mean the 
appointment of a special contracts or supplies committee and finally 
the authority may consider the question of warehousing, &c. 

This seems to be the normal development, but it must be empha- 
sised that while the full development might be sound economy for 
one authority, it would be gross extravagance for another, and each 
step must be carefully considered before being taken. 


Standardisation. 


The first essential to successful central buying is a standardisation 
of requirements. 

The departments responsible for the requisitioning of supplies are 
in the position of knowing best the class of commodity they require, 
and the supplies department must be in a position to satisfy such 
requirements promptly and economically. 

If each department is allowed to specify the particular brand or 
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make of any commodity it requires, centralised buying will result 
only in the placing of the same number of orders as formerly, but 
through a central office. Bulk orders, representing the aggregate 
needs of the council, are made possible only by the establishment of 
standards which represent as closely as possibile the quality, grade 
and size best suited to general use. Insistence on a particular make 
or brand of commodity entirely eliminates competitition. 

Prior to the inauguration of the central purchasing scheme in 
Surrey, the various departments of the council were purchasing over 
40 different makes of soap. Experience has shown that once the 
natural disinclination to change has been overcome, not more than 
eight varieties will fulfil every conceivable purpose for which soap 
may be used. 

The absence of standardisation necessitates dealing with a much 
larger number of contractors, and this involves additional clerical 
and financial work, intensifies the problems of storage and examina- 
tion of deliveries, and divides the total requirements into such com- 
paratively insignificant quantities that the possibilities of bulk buying 
are lost. 

The first problem, therefore, is to standardise the requirements as 
far as practicable, deciding which of the many alternatives is the 
best for any given purpose, due regard being had to quality, price, 
source of origin and other similar factors. 


Methods of Buying. 


The next group of problems is connected with the methods of 
buying. 

Care should be taken in framing contracts, specifications, &c., 
not to overload them with restrictive and protective clauses in great 
detail. The contractor is bound to protect himself against these, 
quite apart from irritation which they may cause him. 

Any element of vagueness in a contract form will also result in 
higher tendering. 


Wholesaler versus Market. 


The question of wholesaler versus the market is one for local 
circumstances. The extent to which supplies may be bought direct 
from the ‘‘ Market ’’ is always one of degree and generally entails 
the appointment of an expert buyer. 

One interesting point is in connection with proprietary articles. 

At first sight it would appear that these could best be bought by 
quotation from the manufacturer, but it should be borne in mind that 
most of the larger firms now have price agreements with their 
regular customers, with the result that it is often possible to buy 
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more cheaply from a factor or wholesaler than from the actual 
manufacturer. 
Delivery. 

The question of delivery is one of great importance, particularly 
in county areas. 

The simplest method, undoubtedly, is to require the contractor to 
tender on the basis of delivery to any place within the county, at such 
times and in such quantities as the Council may order from time to 
time. This, however, takes no regard of the following factors, each 
of which may involve considerable savings to the Council : — 

1. The securing of the greatest field of competition. 


2. The costs of delivery. 
3. The element of certainty from the contractor’s point of view. 


Competition. 

Many factors and wholesalers have no delivery organisations of 
their own. Their quotations are ex-warehouse and they are unable 
or unwilling to submit prices including distribution of the goods. 

The natural consequence of any rigid stipulation that the goods 
shall be delivered at such places as the council may direct, may be 
the elimination from the field of competition of the very contractors 
who are most likely to be in a position to serve the council 
satisfactorily and economically. 

Collection by the council from warehouses does not necessarily 
involve their running a large fleet of lorries or establishing a huge 
reception depot from which the supplies would be issued to the 
various institutions. Providing the articles are bought in units which 
are convenient for handling, there are numerous haulage contractors 
who will undertake to collect the commodities and distribute one or 
more units anywhere at very reasonable charges. 


Costs of Delivery. 


It is reasonable to assume that a contractor, when considering 
the price he shall tender, first settles the lowest price at which he 
can afford to sell his goods at his place of business, and then adds 
an amount to cover the cost of delivery. 

If, under the terms of the contract, he could be called upon at any 
time to deliver a relatively small order to any one of the Institutions 
in a large county, he would be required to make a journey which 
might vary from say one mile to fifty. 

In order to cover himself satisfactorily, a prudent contractor will 
assume that many of his journeys will be over the maximum distance 
with a light load, and he will add a substantial amount to cover the 


cost of delivery and risk. 
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Contractors will quote much better prices if they are assured that 
deliveries will be required in quantities not less than the usual unit 
of handling. 

To obtain the best results, it will be necessary to consider the 
circumstances of each commodity separately. As far as practic- 
able, consistent with economy, the aim should be to have the goods 
delivered direct from the contractor’s warehouse to the ultimate 
place of consumption,—by the contractor if his charges for delivery 
are equal to or less than the figure at which the council can 
themselves collect and deliver—but otherwise by the council. 

In appropriate cases, therefore, contractors should be asked to 
submit alternative prices for :— 

(a) Delivery to any of the institutions as and when required. 

(b) Delivery to a central store (for storage and subsequent dis- 

tribution by the council). 

(c) Collection by the council from the warehouse or store. 


Quality. 

So far as quality is concerned, a uniform standard must be pre- 
scribed and consistently adhered to, otherwise goods rejected at one 
depot or institution may be tendered to another and accepted. 

Wherever possible, foodstuffs should be bought under a recog- 
nised trade grade. The recent extensions of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture’s National Mark Grading Scheme should be extremely beneficial 
in this connection when in full operation. In cases of doubt the 
services of the authority’s analysts could be enlisted and samples sent 
to them for test and report. Simple chemical tests will usually suffice 
to determine the nature of cloth, but in cases of dispute, fabrics may 
be tested at the official testing houses at Manchester or Bradford. 


Period of Contract. 


It is impossible to dogmatise as to the appropriate period for con- 
tracts. It is obvious that with the fall of commodity prices in the 
last few years, short-period contracts have favoured the buyers. On 
the other hand it may be thought that contracts being placed now 
would tend to be for longer periods. Out of the conflicting opinions 
two facts emerge :— 

1. The longer the period, the greater the element of uncertainty 

in the contract. 

2. ‘‘ Spot ’’ buying is only economical when the volume is very 

great. 
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Warehousing. 


Central purchasing can function quite well without warehousing 
(other than the ordinary institutional stores) being undertaken by 
the local authority. In some cases, however, warehousing, either 
wholly or in part, is a useful adjunct to the centralised system. The 
London County Council, the West Riding and Kent County Councils 
are authorities who have exploited the advantages to be derived there- 
from. Here again, as previously stated, the local circumstances must 
be the governing considerations, but linked with a well-organised 
transport system there are distinct possibilities for economy. 


Co-operative Buying. 

Co-operative buying opens up a somewhat unexplored avenue for 
economy. Local authorities are usually very conservative in this 
respect, though it is understood that many local education authorities 
in the West Riding obtain their supplies through the county council. 
It was interesting to see in the Times recently that the public schools 
were considering the possibilities of joint action. 

Co-operation in this way might render more feasible the estab- 
lishment of a central warehouse, all the purchasing and control being 
vested in the main authority, with the other authorities indenting 
at contract price plus an oncost charge. 


Direct Manufacture, &c. 


It is not proposed in this paper to discuss the question of “‘ direct 
labour ’’ versus contract, but the manufacture or quarrying of road 
materials stands in a category by itself. The fact that a local 
authority has facilities itself for supplying some commodity has a 
direct effect upon the price tendered by private contractors, and the 
maintenance of quite a small local authority establishment may effect 
considerable economies in total. 

Needless to say, accurate costing, including the allocation of all 
overheads, is essential where direct manufacturing takes place. 


C. Pustic ASSETs. 
The second main division of this paper relates to public assets, 
and an endeavour will be made to concentrate the points as far as 
possible, leaving amplification to be dealt with by discussion. 


Methods of Construction. 
It is a common feature of many public buildings that the factor 
of obsolescence operates long before the building becomes incapable 
of use. It sometimes seems that we build not for posterity but for 
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the Day of Judgment, and the following extract from a recent letter 
in the Times is worthy of consideration : — 
“‘ That simpler buildings and equipment may often give equal 
efficiency and better money-value than those commonly provided 
of recent years.” 


Elimination of Assets. 


It is desirable to consider to what extent expenditure on public 
assets may be avoided, for here is an avenue for considerable 
economies. 

As an example a recent innovation may be quoted, even 
though this illustration effects economies in directions other 
than public assets: the Home Office recently stated that no less 
than 4,300 men, involving an annual cost to the Police Funds of 
considerably more than £1,000,000 per annum, are at present em- 
ployed on traffic points, and there could be no doubt that many, if 
not most, of the Police so employed could be eventually replaced by 
automatic traffic signals. The substitution of police boxes (with 
telephones) for branch police stations, may be given as another 
example. 


User. 


Much may be done to effect considerable economies by a com- 
plete review of the user of existing assets, especially under the new 
regime of larger administrative units. 


Grouping and Classification. 


A careful grouping and classification of institutions would 
eliminate the necessity for installing expensive apparatus at various 
places, in favour of installation at particular institutions appropriated 
for particular types of treatment. Further benefits which might be 
expected to accrue would be:— 

1. Economies from staff grouping and grading. 

2. A narrowing of the margin between actual user and accommo- 

dation provided. 


Utilising Special Facilities to the Greatest Extent. 


Certain institutions may possess special facilities for some service 
which is common to the whole, and, in the interests of economy, this 
matter should be thoroughly explored. 

Examples are :— 

Laundries—May be adapted to serve several institutions. 

Baking—The same remark applies. 
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Boot Repairing, Mat- and Brush-Making—This work is very suit- 
able for mental defectives, and often forms part of their treat- 
ment. 


Possibilities of Extended Use. 


Attention is here drawn to the fact that many valuable public 
assets (€.g., schools) are subject to a very limited user. In some 
countries this user is practically doubled by the ‘‘ shift ’’ principle, 
and in addition there are considerably larger units. In Denmark the 
elementary schools range from 1,200/1,800 places. The effect of this 
is to reduce by about one-half the capital cost per school place. 


Joint User and Combination Agreements. 


Local authorities are to an increasing extent availing themselves 
of facilities for joint action in connection with institutional treatment, 
and considerable economies are possible. 


Centralisation: (a) Headquarters. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to dwell on the economies, apart from 
other benefits, to be derived by centralising all main administrative 
functions in one central building. A central correspondence “‘ pool ”’ 
and dispatch department would be a natural development. 


(b) Local Functions. 


The centralising of local functions has probably not received so 
much consideration. By this is meant local offices for education, 
public assistance, registration, highways, assessment work, &c., and 
by a careful grouping system it is possible to make one local office 
serve for many purposes. 


D. MISCELLANEOUS CONSIDERATIONS. 
Transport. 


In this paper a number of suggestions have been made which 
foreshadow the use of a system of transport by the council (i.¢., 
collections from warehouses, deliveries from central stores, bread sup- 
plies, boot repairs, &c.), but before any elaborate fleet of vehicles is 
purchased, careful consideration should be given to the relative 
advantages of hired versus owned vehicles. 

Haulage contractors’ prices are in many cases very low, mainly, 
no doubt, because :— 

(i) The contractor can utilise any surplus space in his wagon by 
small articles to be carried for private persons, for which he 
charges a much higher rate. 

(ii) He is certain of having some goods to carry on the return 
journey. 
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The position is different in the case of county council deliveries. 
In this instance, the council would require the contractor to deviate 
from his normal route and usually would wish to prohibit him from 
carrying anything but council goods while engaged on their work. 

Further, in the case of some commodities, such as bread, it would 
probably not be desirable that ordinary articles of commerce should 
be carried in close proximity. In the case of many institutions, 
however, it will be found that there are vehicles which could be 
used to far greater advantage than at present. When it is borne in 
mind that the tax, insurance, interest on capital, garage expenses and 
wages are the same whether the vehicle covers 20 or 200 miles per 
week, it will readily be seen how desirable it is to explore the possi- 
bilities of extended user of the vehicles. 


Plant. 


The only comment made under this head is that in the same way 
that buildings are capable of joint user, so is plant. This applies 
not only inter-departmentally but also to joint user by two or more 
authorities. 


Control of Assets. 


As this paper has already exceeded its allotted space, little will 
be said regarding the control of assets, except to point out the 
advantages which accrue from centralised records :— 

Insurances ) these two records being definitely 

Terriers of Property connected. 


Stores Accounting 
Costing (‘‘ Unit ’’ costing 
where appropriate) 


tions is very advantageous, as, 
quite apart from economy of labour, 


} 
| The centralisation of these func- 
it greatly facilitates comparison. 


Conclusion. 

In conclusion, it simply remains to point out that this paper is 
not complete in itself, being only part of a whole, and does not by 
any means survey all the avenues wherein economies, both great and 
small, might be effected. Other papers submitted to the Confer- 
ence will probably fill in some of the gaps and bring before us for 
discussion what must be admitted by all to be a most appropriate 
subject at the present time. 
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Central Purchasing 
By F. R. CoweLt, B.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), Lond. 


[Paper to be discussed at the Winter Conference, London, 
January, 1932! 


Introduction. 


if is surprising that the principle of segregating the function of 

supply has been so long unrecognised in public administration. 
Many States and many local government authorities have not yet given 
their wholehearted endorsement to the system of central purchase 
of generally needed stores, and of those which have adopted it, many 
are but lately converted to it. 

Simple as it sounds to establish one large purchasing agency to 
provide for the bulk of the needs of the various governmental units 
and institutions, practical difficulties have often seemed to make its 
adoption inconvenient, and doubts have arisen in many minds as 
to whether it would in fact yield any savings over the apparently 
simpler system of allowing local purchase by individual departments 
to continue. 

It is proposed in this paper to give a brief account of some 
systems of procuring supplies for government service in actual opera- 
tion in America. or Europe. At the outset it may be observed that 
the whole problem is a part of the general problem of the best func- 
tional distribution of administrative duties, and that the case for 
central purchasing rests on the dual basis of the greater efficiency 
claimed for specialisation and the economy which can be secured 
by centralised financial control. From the operative standpoint 
central purchasing involves the integration of many purchasing 
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duties under unitary direction, and the argument would here turn 
on the comparison of the net cost of this unitary control with the sum 
of the net costs of the many scattered individual purchasing agencies 
which it replaces. 


The United Kingdom. 


A relatively early start was made in England with the smaller 
stationery and printing stores. In 1786, as a result of a plan sub- 
mitted to Pitt by a Mr. John Mayor, it was decided to centralise the 
supply of stationery required by all those government offices which 
were not already bound to buy their requirements from a monopolist 
who had secured the privilege of supplying them (at more or less his 
own prices) by the grant of a Royal Patent. This reform did not 
take full effect until the year 1800, when the last of the three out- 
standing Patents expired. One of these Patents, which were merely 
sinecures, was held by Horace Walpole (as Usher to the Exchequer), 
and according to his own testimony, it provided him with an income 
averaging £1,800 a year. He was allowed to retain it until his death 
in 1797. The establishment of the Stationery Office was from the 
outset under Treasury direction, and its subsequent history shows 
that it was used by the Treasury as one means of riveting its central 
financial control more securely upon the various Departments. The 
earlier years of the Office were necessarily experimental. The system 
of purchase from the lowest bidder after public advertisement was 
not adopted for all stationery supplies until 1812, nor for printing 
until 1817. The accounting system was cumbrous until 1823, when 
the system was devised of creating a special appropriation for all 
the stationery required throughout the Service, and giving this total 
sum to the Stationery Office to spend instead of to the several depart- 
ments who actually used the goods which the Stationery Office 
bought. The Vote for Stationery and Printing was first taken in 
1824. This system, which has been followed continuously ever since, 
was introduced in order to replace the more complicated earlier 
system, which involved rendering a bill and then collecting the cash 
payments from every Department which had drawn any supply from 
the office. That it was a great saving of labour can perhaps be 
gathered from the fact that a cashier and five clerks were dismissed 
as a result of its introduction, the total staff of the Office at the time 
numbering only forty persons. The value of the goods to be sup- 
plied in the first Vote was £59,760, while the cost of the Office for 
salaries and wages was £5,008. The Office was then divided into 
two parts, the first headed by the Controller, who was responsible 
for tie purchase of supplies, the second by a storekeeper charged 
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with their custody and issue. This internal organisation has since 
undergone several changes in conformity with the vast increase in 
the business of the Office consequent upon the huge development in 
the needs of Government. But the basic principles of contract pur- 
chase from the lowest responsible bidder,! central warehousing and 
issue and central accounting on a Stationery and Printing Vote 
remain the same as they were a hundred years ago. 

This century-old system was itself over 25 years in elaboration, 
and it has naturally become very much more elaborate in the succes- 
sive additions and reorganisations to which the Office has been sub- 
jected. One of the more important may be briefly mentioned. The 
task of securing that the goods should correspond in amount and 
quality to the payments made for them from the Vote for Stationery 
and Printing could not always be satisfactorily performed, since 
they were not always delivered to the Stationery Office itself, nor 
was it possible always to give them a sufficiently close examination 
even if they had been so delivered. ‘This difficulty was overcome by 
the creation of a Receiver of Printing and a Receiver of Binding, 
who were later absorbed in a special division within the Office for 
receiving and examining all supplies, to which a laboratory was later 
attached. 

The supplies handled by the Office to-day naturally include a 
far greater range of objects than the sixty odd commodities 
enumerated in 1823. They now cover every type of office equip- 
ment, from machinery such as mechanical calculators, addressing 
machines, typewriters, stationery, pencils, ink, paper, printed 
government forms as well as departmental and parliamentary pub- 
lications (including such things as the Telephone Directory). From 
being a purely purchasing agency the Office has developed into a 
manufacturing establishment also (by the addition of the printing 
works) and a retail selling agency by the establishment of shops for 
the sale of British Government publications. 

In its transactions with its principal customers, the public depart- 
ments of Great Britain,? the Stationery Office endeavours first to 
ascertain their probable requirements of the various articles to be 
bought out of the Stationery and Printing Vote. This is done by 
means of an annual inquiry in October before the estimate is framed. 
As many as possible of these articles are standardised as stock sup- 


11t was early recognised that invariable acceptance of the lowest bid without 
1egatd to the standing or capabilities of the firm was unwise. 


2 Most ot these obtain their supplies without payment from the Stationery Office 
Vote. A considerable class of special governmental institutions has grown up in 
recent years who are exceptions to this rule. They must meet all their expenses from 
their own revenues (e.g., the Electricity Commission) but the Stationery Office may 
sell them supplies on an ‘‘ agency ’’ basis, 7.e., H.M.S.O. is their purchasing agent. 
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plies and obtained from manufacturers by public contract. Any 
Government Department may then obtain them by sending a requisi- 
tion to the Stationery Office for them. These demands are scrutinised 
within the Stationery Office, and none that appears unusual is acted 
on before some inquiry has been made. The main duty of ensuring 
that no unreasonable demand is put forward naturally rests on the 
ordering Department, each of which has its own machinery of con- 
trol depending on a special officer (known as the Clerk of Stationery 
or Clerk of Stationery and Printing), whose task is to centralise 
the department’s demands and transmit them to the Stationery Office. 


For the goods supplied the Department gives a receipt, but unless 
it specially asks, it never knows their cost, for as already explained, 
no bills are rendered. The cost of the supplies is naturally known in 
the Stationery Office, and including a charge for departmental 
expenses, it is annually printed as Appendix B of the Stationery Office 
Estimates. The mechanics of the accounting process is relatively 
simple. Stock issues are made by the warehouse from the issue 
notes (the instruction given to the warehouse to supply the goods 
based on the original requisition from the Department for them), 
which are then transmitted to the Office where they are valued and 
tabulated mechanically. Special purchases outside the range of stock 
items as well as printing supplies are separately controlled and their 
cost is posted from the contractors’ bills. 


From this very general picture two main points emerge, they 
are the two referred to at the outset; specialisation of the purchasing 
function and centralised financial control. The first is made possible 
by the need for bulk purchases, which involves constant contact with 
manufacturers and leads to an intimate familiarity with the type and 
range of ali the standard goods required. The knowledge so gained 
is of the greatest assistance in exercising the centralised financial 
control which the system was also designed to secure. For the 
Stationery Office is a sub-office of the Treasury, and it must be care- 
ful to see that it is no party to any action which might displease its 
masters. Hence, if the requirements of one of its customers seem 
exceptionally costly or unusual, it can say that it will only be able 
to supply the article asked for if the requisition is supported by 
special instructions from the Treasury for its execution. 


This brief survey of one example of centralised purchasing in 
Great Britain will perhaps serve as a practical illustration of the 
main principles involved. Another example is provided by H.M. 
Office of Works, which centralises the purchase of a whole host of 
other things such as buildings and their equipment, furniture, coal, 
&c. In 1919 the Haldane Committee on the Machinery of Govern- 
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ment recommended the immediate establishment of a Ministry of 
Supplies in which the Stationery Office and the Office of Works (or 
part of it at least) should, together with other purchasing authorities 
be submerged.’ In the following year a Contracts Co-ordinating 
Committee was established in order to effect some of the objects 
which the Haldane Committee had in view when they made their 
recommendation, and this Committee consisting of members repre- 
senting the Admiralty, War Office, Post Office and the Treasury is 
still functioning.* In the opinion of the Select Committee on Esti- 
mates, which investigated this question in July of this year, a greater 
measure of standardisation and centralisation in purchasing of 
common stores required in the Army, Navy and Air Force should 
be possible, and they recommended increased activity along these 
lines.° Purchases made on behalf of these departments are often of 
very specialised commodities which find little or no use in other 
branches of the Public Service, and the question therefore arises 
whether there is anything specially to be gained by instituting an 
independent Ministry for their supply. Naval guns may be taken as 
an illustration. If the Admiralty were forced to obtain their guns 
from a Ministry of Supply, dual responsibility for the purchase would 
be difficult to avoid, and the Admiralty, whose responsibility would 
be greatest, would be unable to negotiate with the manufacturer 
whose contractual liability was solely towards the Ministry of Supply. 
Instead of increasing administrative convenience, quite the opposite 
effect would be produced, correspondence would be multiplied and 
the existence of the purchasing officer nominally replaced in the 
department, would be unhappily prolonged in the guise of a liaison 
officer with the Ministry. A further important bearing on the utility 
of a Ministry of Supply was also mentioned during the inquiries 
of the Select Committee on Estimates. It relates to the principle that 
bulk purchases are usually the most economical which, although 
generally true, is nevertheless subject to qualification. In the first 
place, after a certain quantity is reached (as it may very well be 
reached in view of the huge requirements of some departments) an 
additional demand for 30 or 40 per cent. more of the commodity 
will not result in any reduction in the price. Thus the War Office 
buys its own meat. If it bought for the Admiralty too, or if a central 
Ministry did so, there is very little likelihood that a cheaper price 
would be secured. The utmost saving effected would be the adminis- 
trative costs of all but the one central purchasing department. In 

2 Cd. 9230 ot 1918. 

4 The standardising work of this Committee can be studied in the series of ‘‘ Govern- 


ment Department Specifications ’’ of articles in common use published by H.M. 


Stationery Office. : 
5 Report from the Select Committee on Estimates, H.C. 130, 1931. 
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the second piace, in a limited market, the knowledge that a large 
demand exists merely hardens prices. This of course is not neces- 
sarily an argument against a Ministry of Supply, which might well 
be able to take steps to mask their requirements, although it indicates 
difficulties which might arise if an exceptionally large purchasing 
body was well known to be operating. These considerations serve 
to show that central purchasing finds its greatest economy in the 
sphere of standardised articles in ready supply for which advan- 
tageous contracts can be placed with manufacturers. The question 
of the best form of administrative organisation to procure these 
supplies is not one which can be easily determined without a careful 
study both of the existing administrative organisation already acting 
in this way and of the administrative framework into which the new 
purchasing agency must fit. For instance the advantage which a 
Ministry of Supply could achieve in the direction of avoiding com- 
petition between Departments for materials and labour and in 
securing uniformity in the conditions of government contracts can 
perhaps be obtained more economically by the simpler system of 
a Committee which will bring together the various purchasing officers 
of the different Departments for regular consultation. At any rate 
it seems best to proceed cautiously at first by the simple device of 
a co-ordinating committee before erecting a large new piece of 
administrative machinery which is bound to involve a considerable 
amount of departmental dislocation. Some further light on this 
problem may perhaps be gained from a brief consideration of the 
system employed in the U.S.A. 


The United States. 


The Federal Government organisation with respect to central 
purchasing of common office requirements represents an interesting 
contrast to that of the United Kingdom. It was not until 1852 that 
the beginnings of centralisation were introduced into the sphere of 
public printing. The Government Printing Office was established 
in 1860 to print for Congress and all Government Departments in 
Washington, but it was not until 1924, under the direction of its 
present energetic and tireless chief, Mr. George H. Carter, that it 
secured authority from Congress to supply other Departments with 
anything except printed matter. It could sell them notepaper with 
a printed heading, but not blank paper. In spite of the fact that the 
Government Printing Office consumed about ten times as much paper 
as all the other departments put together, and, by reason of its 
contracts with manufacturers, was able to buy at much better prices, 
it had no authority to buy more than would suffice for its own 
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requirements. It was not until the year 1909 that any effective 
machinery was instituted for the control of general supplies needed 
by public departments of the United States. In that year the 
General Supply Committee was established, consisting of a repre- 
sentative from each of the executive departments with a Super- 
intendent of Supplies, an official of the Treasury Department, as its 
ex-officio secretary. In spite of its committee organisation it has gone 
further towards realising something of the idea of a Ministry of 
Supply than anything in Great Britain. Its main task is to make 
an annual schedule of miscellaneous supplies in common use or 
suitable to the ordinary needs of two or more departments, to 
standardise them, to eliminate all unnecessary grades and varieties, 
and then to arrange ‘“ blanket ’’ contracts for their purchase. The 
contracts are accepted in the name of the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury and reservations are made in respect of the quality 
of the goods to be supplied. The chief differences between this and 
the British system are the absence of stock warehousing arrange- 
ments,® and the absence of any common Vote or appropriation on 
which the cost of the goods supplied is charged (comparable for 
instance to the Stationery Office or Office of Works Votes for the 
‘‘ allied services’’ they provide). Goods ordered through the 
General Supply Committee by the purchasing officers attached to 
the various departments must be paid for at the listed cost price 
plus a handling charge of 5 per cent. Both these differences are 
explainable by the further difference that an enormous range and 
varieties of articles are supplied through the General Supply Com- 
mittee. The annual ‘‘ General Schedule of Supplies ’’ published by 
the Committee is a most formidable volume of over 600 closely 
printed large quarto pages. It is only comparable to productions 
such as the Army and Navy Stores Catalogue or the catalogues of 
the large American mail-order houses with the exception that it has 
no illustrations. There are over 20,000 entries in the 21 different 
classes of materials, supplies and equipment, and often a vast number 
of varieties under each entry. The price of each article is printed 
together with the time required for delivery and the name of the 
contractor supplying it. Almost every article likely to be required 
is covered by the schedule as may be gathered from the following 
list of the 21 classes. 


The materials, supplies, and equipment described in the General 
Schedule of Supplies can be divided into classes, as follows :— 


6 It is understood that arrangements are now being made to erect a warehouse 
for some at least of the supplies handled. 
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Class 





No. Name of Class. | aa 
I  seeiaboes, Paper and Paper Articles, eiing Sapp and School] 
Supplies . 1000-1999 
2 Hardware, Metals, ‘Brief Cases, Hand Bags, ‘Leather Goods. and Shoe 
| Findings . 2000-2999 
3 | Dry Goods, Flags, Wearing Apparel, Boots, Shoes, Slippers, Window, 
Shades and Cordage .. ; | 3000-3999 
4 | Drugs, Medicines and Chemicals ., 4000-4999 
5 | Laboratory Apparatus, Hospital Appliances and Surgical Instruments 5000-5999 
6 | Electrical, Engineering and Plumbing Supplies bi 6000-6999 
7 | Lumber, Millwork, Excelsior, Sawdust, Packing Boxes, "Building! 
| Materials, Slag, Stone and Asphalt, Oil and Tar for Road Building, 7000-7999 
8 | Brushes, Glass, Lubricants, Fuel Oils, Paints and Painters’ Supplies. -| 8000-8999 
9 Furniture and Floor Coverings | g000-9999 
1o | Groceries, Provisions, Cleaner, Floor Machines and ‘Vacuum Cleaners, 
Floor Wax, Polish, Scouring Compound, Soaps Soap Dispensers,| 
Meat, Fish, Lard, Oleomargarine and Household Supplies « -| [0000-10999 
II Feed Forage and Seed ex . |TL000- I1999 
12 | Photographic Supplies, Meteorological Apparatus, " Microscopes, Sur-| 
veying Instruments and Meat-Inspection Supplies - |I2000-12999 


13 | Engraving, Printing and Lithographic Supplies (excluding supplies for 
the Government sais Office and the Bureau of eee 


and Printing) 5 a ae - |I3000-13999 
14 | Ice oe o° ie os oe . .|£4000-14999 
15 | Incandescent Electric Lamps oe oe Ae ste . -|15000-15999 
16 | Incandescent Gas-Lamp Supplies .. aia ie +5 . -| 16000-16999 
17. | Automobile and Motor-Cycle Accessories, Motor Cycles, Tyres and) 

Tubes % AY ats . -|17000-17999 


18 | Computing, Addressing, ‘Dictating, Duplicating, Folding, Sealing 
Machines; Labour-Saving Devices; Typewriting Machines, 


Exchange Allowances, epagees: E Parts and enetiatttite oe - -|18000-18999 
19 | Electric Service .. Ar + »-|IQOO0-19999 
20 | Telephone Service sé oy + -|20000 -20999 
21 | Athletic Supplies and Playground Equipment ee ve - -|2I000-21999 





The area of sitihanes covered by this Cestotiaiieae 6 seems blindesd 4 to 
have been too wide to allow it to give sufficient attention to all the 
commodities with which it must deal. This was illustrated in 1922 
when some of the paper supplies bought and accepted by depart- 
ments under contracts awarded by the General Supply Committee 
were tested by the experts in the Government Printing Office. Paper 
supposed to be 100 per cent. rag paper was found to contain only 
60 per cent. rag. Another variety paid for on the assumption that 
it was of 50 per cent. rag stock was found to have no rag content at 
all but to be merely sulphite wood stock of a low strength. The 
Government Printing Office was also able to show prices on other 
miscellaneous supplies which were remarkably lower than the prices 
payable under the General Supply Committee’s Contracts. This 
was possible partly because the Government Printing Office was the 
manufacturer (the articles being ink, glue, &c.), but it is nevertheless 
an indication that specialisation, which is hardly possible in a body 
with so many cares as the General Supply Committee, is indispens- 
able if full advantage is to be reaped from central purchasing. 
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Superimposed upon these purchasing agencies is a new crop of 
committees which have arisen as a result of the formation of the 
Budget Office in 1921. Before that date a proper Budget cannot be 
said to have existed in the Federal Government. There.was a very 
inadequate check on departmental expenditure, in fact departmental 
chiefs were almost allowed to loot the public purse of whatever sums 
they were clever enough to extract from Congress. Consequently a 
large part of the time of Congress Committees was consumed, as a 
Congress Committee itself said ‘‘ in exploding the visionary schemes 
of bureau chiefs for which no administration would be willing to 
stand responsible.’’ The Budget Bureau was formed in order that 
this work might be done by the Executive before it went to the 
Legislature to ask for appropriations. New machinery of review had 
therefore to be set up since the General Supply Committee as a 
purchasing agent was powerless to remedy departmental extravagance 
because its work was done when it had arranged contracts. It had no 
Vote as the Stationery Office has and it had no authority to impose 
any check on departmental demands. Departments could buy any 
quantity of materials they wished from the appropriations which they 
had obtained from Congress which in theory was the power to check 
their extravagance. That Congress was unable to exercise the minute 
inspection which such a task requires hardly needs proof when the 
terrific mass of its other business is considered (it is far greater than 
that confronting our Parliament). But if proof is needed it is fur- 
nished by economies effected as the result of the work of the various 
co-ordinating boards and agencies established by the Bureau of the 
Budget. These included a Permanent Conference on Printing, a 
Federal Purchasing Board, a Federal Specifications Board, and a 
Federal Standard Stock Catalogue Board. Throughout the vast 
territory of the Unitd States a small army of workers organised in 
nine areas attempts to effect local reforms. These Federal Boards 
contain representatives from all the large departments and they meet 
regularly in order to attempt a more economical conduct of the 
purchasing business of the Government. From the nature of the case 
there is still no such day-to-day routine control of departmental 
requisitions such as is provided in England by the existence of 
offices like the Stationery Office and the Office of Works. The Boards 
meeting under the direction of the Bureau of the Budget furnish a 
partial opportunity to limit flagrant cases of extravagance if such 
came to their notice, since it is conceivable that departmental chiefs 
would not wish to appear before the Director of the Budget in an 
unfavourable light. Valuable as this opportunity for discussion with 
representatives of other departments may be (and this in the last 
analysis seems to be all that the American administrative organisation 
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at present makes possible) it represents merely one aspect of the 
administrative task; the staff or advisory function. In England this 
is also present in a less formal manner but in addition there is the 
possibility through the Treasury, of enforcing executive decisions 
directly limiting departmental expenditure. 


The contrast in accounting methods between His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office in England and the Government Printing Office in 
Washington also deserves mention. Congress annually grants the 
Government Printing Office an advance as working capital but for 
the remainder of its resources it must depend upon payment of its 
bills for work done. These are sometimes in arrears and the Public 
Printer has had to threaten some of his dilatory customers by refusing 
to do any more work for them unless payment of their overdue 
accounts was forthcoming within a stated time. More serious than 
delays of this sort is the heavy accounting work involved in sending 
separate bills for work done to over 300 different customers. But 
even worse is the inelasticity of the credits available. When, for 
instance, in 1924 Congress authorised increased wages for the 
Government Printing Office staff it made no provision for their 
payment, which could only be met by the earnings of the office, 
which of course could only come from the separate appropriations 
already voted to the various government departments for their 
printing. Higher wages meant higher printing costs and therefore 
higher charges to departments. In other words the fixed sums at 
the disposal of the departments would not buy so much printing. 
The consequence was that not only did departments go short of 
printing they required but the Government Printing Office had to 
dismiss men and put others on short time. In England a single 
supplementary estimate would meet this situation. In the U.S.A. 
every department requiring more printing would need a supple- 
mentary estimate, a task thought too great to put before Congress. 

In so far as it avoids occurrences of this sort, the British system 
of Vote accounting is a more efficient mechanism, a fact which it 
is to be hoped, has not been overlooked by Mr. Harold Cox, who 
complained in a letter to The Times recently that the Stationery Office 
and Office of Works Votes caused confusion in the National Balance 
Sheet. 


The American States. 


A great movement of administrative reorganisation is still in 
progress among the States of the Union, some of which still possess 
an antiquated and inefficient governmental machinery. One of the 
first tasks of the reformers everywhere has been to recommend the 
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introduction of a central purchasing system.7 Massachusetts is an 
interesting example, perhaps the most interesting, for it proudly 
boasts that it has led all the States of the Union in the successful 
control of governmental expenditure. Its administrative costs in the 
period 1915-1928 rose by a much smaller proportion than those of 
the other States, a result which has not been achieved without effort. 
In 1922 a business-man’s Commission of Investigation found that 
there was neither uniformity in purchasing practice nor any stan- 
dardisation of supplies purchased. They pointed out that centralised 
purchasing was almost uniformly in effect in all large private enter- 
prises, that it had been adopted already in more than one of the other 
States and that it should prove equally effective in the government 
of Massachusetts. As a result a purchasing agency was established 
within a new Commission on Administration and Finance. It seems 
amply evident that the new arrangement has proved its value. After 
it had been in operation three years an American authority estimated 
that it had secured a saving of 5.1 per cent. on all purchases, or 
about half a million dollars annually (£100,000 at par). The bulk 
of the purchases made are for the many State institutions, thirty-two 
of which feed and house some 38,000 people. The commodities 
bought in large quantities are things like coal and flour, cotton 
sheeting, potatoes, butter, eggs, cheese, as well as miscellaneous 
groceries, building materials, road materials and so forth. About 
1,000 orders a week are handled. A special laboratory is main- 
tained to test supplies where between four and five thousand tests 
are made annually which have resulted in a constant improvement 
in the type of goods supplied. The total expenses of the purchasing 
division are just over a quarter of a million dollars annually or about 
2} per cent. of the total business (114 million dollars). The fact 
that purchasing is carried on within the framework of the central 
financial department gives scope to that routine control of depart- 
mental expenditure which has been seen to be such a marked 
feature of British practice. 

Space is not available to record even briefly the results of similar 
reforming efforts in other States, such as Virginia, New York, Illinois, 
Idaho, Washington and others. By reason both of the size of their 
populations and of the type of administrative problems with which 
they deal all but the largest of these States naturally offer a better 
field for comparative study for those concerned in local government 
problems in England than does the Federal Government. Problems 
of public assistance, the provision of educational facilities, the 


7 According to information received after this paper was written, from the 
National Institute of Public Administration of New York, which has taken a prominent 
part in aiding the State reorganisation referred to, central purchasing is now in 
operation in 38 States and over 200 cities in the U.S.A. _ 
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maintenance of institutions, and highway construction fall in large 
measure on the States, and the purchasing requirements they involve 
have their obvious analogies in England. Similarly the larger cities, 
some of which, such as New York, for instance, have a population 
many times greater than that of some of the States, have also insti- 
tuted central purchasing bodies, often as part of the finance depart- 
ment. Such is the case at Fort Worth, Texas, where the City 
Manager plan is in operation. New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati 
on the other hand have separate Departments of Supplies and the 
two former have testing laboratories attached to them. Like London 
both New York and Cincinnati publish a municipal newspaper or 
gazette in which city contracts are advertised. The cost of producing 
these newspapers is said to be much below the cost of placing 
advertisements in the press. Before concluding this very hasty 
survey, the American practice of disclosing all prices bid on contracts 
may be mentioned. In nearly every contract provision is made 
that they shall be publicly opened at a stated time and the bids read. 
Often prices tendered are reprinted, sometimes in the greatest detail. 
This rule has its origin in the bad days of civic corruption. So many 
gross swindles have been perpetrated on the public by the dishonest 
manipulation of contracts that full publicity, which seems to be the 
only safeguard, has been adopted to combat the evil. It is not 
always relished by the contractors, who must frequently make their 
rivals a present of some very detailed costing work (the printing 
contracts for the State of New York are a case in point). Such 
publicity is not known in British Government contracts, where the 
prices bid are always treated as confidential. 


Germany. 

The German Federal Government has been slow to devise an 
adequate central purchasing system. The subject has for so long 
been a cause for complaint both inside and outside the Reichstag 
that the present grave financial crisis would now seem to afford the 
best of reasons for attempting the long-overdue reform. For example, 
the Reich maintains a very large government printing office, but all 
the federal printing requirements are not centralised in it. With 
other supplies a similar state of affairs prevails. As late as 
September, 1928, the lack of co-ordination between the many pur- 
chasing offices was attended with deplorable results.® 

The dislike for too great a centralisation and tenderness for the 
middleman are two reasons which are often given in German to 
explain this state of affairs. 


8 Some remarkable examples are quoted in ‘‘ Das Behérdliche Beschaffungswesen ”’ 
(pp. 12-13, 19), von Ministerialdirigenten im Biro des Reichsparkommissars, Gartner. 
Berlin, September, 1928. 
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But if Germany has not yet much to offer in the methods of central 
purchasing or “‘ how to buy,’’ it has at least a very interesting 
institute devoted to the study of ‘‘ what to buy.’’ This is the 
Deutsches Institut fiir Wirtschaftliche Arbeit in der Offentlichen 
Verwaltung (known as DIWIV). It will be apparent from its title 
that this institute takes the whole field of public administration for 
its province. One piece of work specially interesting in the present 
discussion and for which it is perhaps best known in Germany, is 
the technical advisory service it offers to official purchasers of all 
kinds of office equipment. It maintains in its Berlin office samples 
of the latest inventions in such fields as filing, calculating, typing, 
and duplicating machinery, office chairs and tables and so forth. 
These are studied, tested, and experimented with, and the Institute 
aims as a result, to be able to give practical advice to officials as to 
the type of article or process best suited to their special needs. In 
the sphere of filing and book-keeping some very interesting exhibits 
are staged. A German Federal department, for instance, provided 
the whole scheme of its filing system as a practical demonstration. 
As part of this work efforts are strenuously made to recommend stan- 
dardisation and simplification in office supplies, a movement which 
has grown considerably in Germany as in America since the war. The 
Institute works only on behalf of the Federal, State, and loca’ 
authorities, each of whom contribute to its upkeep, but a somewhat 
parallel institution aids private industries and businesses. Although 
this work is not strictly central purchasing, it deserves mention as a 
notable possible adjunct to a central purchasing organisation. 


Conclusion. 

Summarising the main points illustrated it may be said that cen 
tralised purchase of commodities in general use in two or more 
branches of a government should aid efficiency by promoting stan- 
dardisation, simplification and control over the quality of goods 
bought. The records of the purchasing officer can also be used to 
construct an inventory of the more valuable property acquired. 
Economically it is to be recommended because it makes possible bulk 
purchase at lower unit prices and at a diminished administrative cost. 
The method of administrative control offering the best results attaches 
the purchasing office to the chief executive department charged with 
a general oversight of all administrative expenditure, for it can then 
use the daily observations of the purchasing office for its own ends. 
More detailed recommendations will depend largely upon the type of 
administration concerned. A Ministry of Supply which may be too 
large in a national government may be the best for a small organisa- 
tion. Warehousing may be advisable for some stores but not for 
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others, while over large administrative areas the practice of making 
“‘ blanket ’’ contracts may be found more economical than specific 
contracts for central delivery and storage. In either case provision 
must be made for the duty of expert ordering and expert inspection 
of purchases, for this is the heart of the purchasing problem. Pro- 
vided this is secured the actual location of the purchasing officer for 
the commodity in question is not so important—hence the justification 
for separate ‘‘ agency ’’ purchases by the largest consuming depart- 
ment on behalf of others. 

The local details of the purchasing process, the list of firms invited 
to tender, the nature and conditions of the contract, the danger of 
rings and combines within the market, must necessarily be left for 
settlement by those with local knowledge. They are hardly part of 
the administrative problem with which this paper has sought to deal. 


Nore.—The National Institute of Purchasing Agents, 11, Park Place, New York 
City, has recently published a pamphlet on this subject which should be of great 
assistance in framing rules for the introduction of a central purchasing office: ‘‘ Pur- 
chasing Laws for State, County and City Governments.’”’ It is by Dr. Russell Forbes, 
Secretary of the National Municipal League (of America), who has also issued in the 
same series a small pamphlet ‘‘ Centralised Purchasing, A Sentry at the Tax Exit 
Gate,’ which gives in brief form some of the arguments of his standard work on the 
subject, ‘‘ Governmental Purchasing ’’ (Harpers, New York, 1929). 
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Public Economy in Outline 
By Sir ALFRED Hurst, K.B.E., C.B. 
[Paper to be discussed at Winter Conference, January, 1932] 


HE word ‘‘ Economy ”’ has had to do heavy duty in recent 
years. In some quarters it has been regarded as practically 
synonymous with “ efficiency,’’ and the pursuit of ‘‘ true economy ”’ 
has been held to warrant heavy expenditure on which no return 
can be expected in the immediate future. The same word has been 
held in other quarters to cover the most rigid, and perhaps even 
wasteful, parsimony. And yet, curiously enough the origin of the 
word—oikos nomos, the management of the household—embraces 
these widely differing applications. For in prosperous times the 
well-managed household can afford to take a long view, e.g., in the 
education of the children; but when times are hard, when it is a 
question of how to carry on at all, the most shortsighted retrench- 
ment may not merely be the best course; it may be the only way 
of avoiding bankruptcy. 

We have as a nation had ample opportunity for studying and 
applying economy in its various aspects since the War. With the 
collapse of the post-war boom in 1920 this country was under the 
painful necessity of bringing its inflated expenditure within the limits 
of its contracting income, and the Geddes Committee led the attack 
of 1921-3. In the succeeding years, notwithstanding the assumption 
by the State of considerable additional liabilities—indeed largely 
because of these additional liabilities—the pressure for retrenchment 
in national administration generally continued with little abatement 
right down to the financial crisis of 1931. Concurrently with this 
retrenchment, attempts have been made in varying degree during 
the last ten years to attack the root causes of the nation’s financial 
difficulties by heavy expenditure on capital works of economic 
development, on the reduction or entire removal of the burden of 
rates on industry and agriculture, on the improvement of the national 
system of education and the standards of public health. The pursuit 
of ‘‘ true economy ”’ along these lines opens up wide spheres of 
national administration clearly outside the range of the present paper, 
which is more directly related to the present crisis and to the para- 
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mount necessity, now as in 1921, of bringing the national expendi- 
ture within the prospective national revenue. 

At a time of grave financial crisis, such as this country is now 
facing, it is obvious that the search for economy must be pressed 
to extreme limits, for the need is great; the alternative is heavy addi- 
tional taxation, and no one can say how far that alternative may in 
fact be available or whether the extra taxation may not aggravate 
our difficulties. In such circumstances it is necessary to envisage 
economies of three types :— 

(i) reductions in the cost of carrying out existing policies without 

material alterations of method; 

(ii) the adoption of less expensive methods of achieving sub- 

stantially the objects of existing policies; 

(ili) the modification or partial abandonment—-temporarily or 

permanently—of those objects. 

It will be convenient to consider the three groups separately. 


I.—Reductions in the cost of carrying out existing policies without 
material alterations of method. 


One’s first thoughts under this head turn to the elimination of 
waste. Of waste of the crude variety, e.g., the obviously unnecessary 
use of fuel, light, stationery, or expensive furniture, there should be 
little in any sound administration, and yet experience has shown 
that quite an appreciable proportion of what would ordinarily be 
regarded as necessary expenditure on such services may be saved 
by careful attention to detail, e.g., by letting fires down towards the 
end of the day, by cutting down lighting in corridors, &c., by writing 
on both sides of the paper, by adopting narrower margins or closer 
typewriting. Less obvious are the economies to be effected by the 
simplification of statistics and of accounting arrangements, the reduc- 
tion of the number of official forms—all of which save not only 
printing, paper and storage space, but the far more valuable time of 
staff—the covering of board floors with linoleum to facilitate clean- 
ing, the more careful planning of tours of inspection to reduce travel- 
ling expenses, the standardisation of supplies of all kinds and their 
purchase in bulk. 

A second important class of economies falling into this group may 
be described as those arising from the more accurate adjustment of 
the quality and strength of the instrument to the purpose to be served 
by it. We are as a nation justly proud of our workmanship and of 
the enduring character of our products, and there can be little doubt 
that this national characteristic is associated with our long industrial 
history under conditions which changed so slowly as to give quality 
its fullest scope. But the bewildering rapidity of changes since the 
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War has gone a long way to convert a national virtue into a national 
handicap. A not uncommon complaint abroad against British pro- 
ducts to-day is that they are too well made—and on that account too 
expensive—for the purpose to be served, and it is not unlikely that 
this national tendency to prefer high quality articles finds consider- 
able scope in the public service. And yet it may be just as wasteful 
to use an instrument that is too good for its purpose as one that is 
not fully adequate. 

This question of the ‘‘ optimum ”’ arises in many connections. 
It has obvious applications to all material supplies; the quality of 
paper, the size of printing, office furniture, all machinery, fixed or 
locomotive, &c. There is also a maximum of results in proportion 
to cost in the provision of office accommodation. In recent years 
more attention has been paid to the elimination of unnecessary margins 
of safety in our public works, especially buildings, where new types 
of construction—e.g., steel frames or reinforced concrete—are rapidly 
putting out of date ideas and standards associated with brick, timber 
and stone. 

The most important, however, of all the applications of this 
principle arises in regard to staff, for as a general rule salaries and 
wages far outweigh all other expenditure, whether on administration 
or on production. But the determination of the optimum conditions, 
difficult as it is in regard to material questions, is far more difficult 
when one is concerned with the human element, which does not 
admit of being classified and graded with any degree of certainty. A 
given type of work which may be well within the capacity of some 
members of a particular grade may be too difficult for others. Any 
considerable improvements in the adjustment of staff to duties can 
obviously be achieved only by a process of experiment. As adminis- 
tration or production in any field becomes more simplified and 
systematised, it should be possible to assign more of the work to less 
highly paid workers. Such changes are, however, not easy to effect, 
and tend, therefore, to be unduly delayed. A crisis in the country’s 
finances provides a fitting occasion for review. 

In effecting a vitally necessary reduction in the cost of a service, 
the only alternative to a grading down of duties may often be a 
reduction of salaries and wages, or an extension of hours, either 
of new entrants or of existing staff also. Reductions of pay or exten- 
sions of hours limited to new entrants are of course slow in achieving 
the desired result, and give rise to trouble for many years, owing 
to the existence of two sets of conditions of service side by side. For 
that reason it often means less trouble in the end to face an altera- 
tion of conditions for existing staff as well. Where such reductions 
represent no more than bringing the rates of pay in the public service 
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once more into line with those obtaining in the outside world, any 
temporary ill-feeling to which they give rise should rapidly disappear 
and no enduring disadvantage accrues to the efficacy of the service, 
but where a class of citizens is singled out for special sacrifice to meet 
a national emergency for no other reason than that they are public 
servants, a sense of injustice is naturally engendered. Nevertheless, 
such sacrifices will generally be made loyally and cheerfully for a 
period, but if that period be prolonged there is danger of some loss 
of keenness and even discontent in the public service with resultant 
loss of efficiency. The chief effects of any action of this kind, how- 
ever, may be expected in the loss of the more enterprising members 
to other employment, and in the somewhat inferior type of candidates 
recruited to fill vacancies. 

Falling into the same category as temporary reductions of salaries 
and wages are the postponements of expenditure on capital works, 
decorations, repairs and renewals. Where the capital expenditure 
is related to an expansion of economic activity which the general 
national crisis has itself deferred, such postponement is clearly wise. 
Postponement of decorations, repairs, &c., may be carried to con- 
siderable lengths with not only a temporary but a permanent saving, 
but after a certain point is reached the resultant deterioration of the 
property begins to outweigh any temporary saving that may be 
effected. Such postponements of expenditure are clearly wasteful in 
the long run, and only to be justified by sheer necessity. 


II.—The adoption of less expensive methods of achieving substantially 
the objects of existing policies. 


This group of economies merges insensibly into the other two. 
Some changes of methods may amount to little more than the 
elimination of waste: others may raise serious issues of policy. Under 
efficient administration the methods of carrying out a given policy 
should of course come under review from time to time, but there is 
a strong tendency in the day to day pressure of affairs for methods 
once established to persist too long unchanged. It may be that owing 
to changing circumstances they have ceased to be entirely appro- 
priate to the end in view; it may be that new developments have 
made improved methods available. Here again the call for drastic 
retrenchment provides an occasion for overhauling the machine, test- 
ing the value of the results that are being obtained and exploring 
new methods. 

One of the most remarkable developments in industry since the 
War has been the increasing mechanisation and the speeding up of 
production by careful attention to such detailed arrangements as the 
flow of work, the subdivision of processes and the relation of wages 
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to results. These and other changes, all now compendiously sum- 
marised in the blessed word ‘‘ rationalisation ’’ have obvious applica- 
tions to public services of an industrial character, but they have 
lessons also for the larger administrative departments. The principles 
of rationalisation have been increasingly applied in the Government 
service in recent years to the provision of stationery and printing 
of all kinds, of office accommodation and general supplies by 
specialised departments. The process is not yet quite complete even 
as regards to these services, and the application of the same principles 
to other services is a matter for consideration. 

Alongside the concentration of printing in the hands of one depart- 
ment has come the development of cheaper and more rapid pro- 
cesses of reproduction. Except for large blocks of work the con- 
venience of organising such processes in separate units in the major 
departments has been found to outweigh any economy that might be 
effected by complete centralisation. Other instances of the increas- 
ing mechanisation of departmental administration are afforded by the 
rapidly growing use of machinery for calculating, tabulating, sort- 
ing and addressing, &c. 

Changes of method which involve issues of policy of greater or 
less importance arise in innumerable variety in every service. As 
regards the Fighting Services one may refer to the basic question of 
the respective parts to be played by the three Services in the national 
defence, to the design and armament of the units of the Navy or of 
the Air Force, and to the mechanisation of the Army. In the Police 
Service one finds the same opportunity of curtailing the cost by 
increasing the efficiency of the human unit with mechanical aids. In 
regard to the highways, the education and public health services 
there are doubtless similar possibilities of getting equally good results 
at lower cost by changes of method. Altogether there is little expendi- 
ture that the economist can so ill afford to curb as that incurred on 
research and experiment in new methods. 


III.—The modification or partial abandonment of objects of existing 
policies. 

Failing the achievement of adequate economies under the fore- 
going heads the nation, no less than the individual, is under the 
painful necessity of making definite sacrifices to re-establish its 
financial position. But an important difference between the two 
cases must be noticed. The private individual is usually able to 
gauge with considerable accuracy what his sacrifice will save him— 
indeed in very many cases there is nothing to be set off against the 
gross saving. 

Not so with the nation. The dismissal of employees, especially 
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during a period of economic crisis, may lead to many of them 
becoming unemployed and consequently a charge upon public funds, 
national or local. Their being out of work may also lead to losses 
of revenue from taxation and rates. The curtailment of a housing 
scheme may not only increase unemployment with the reactions 
mentioned above; it will reduce the profits of builders and manu- 
facturers—again with reactions on public revenues. Moreover, the 
continued housing of certain families under slum conditions may even 
be the prime cause of the physical or moral breakdown of some of 
their younger members, again with serious consequences to public 
funds. 

The failure to provide adequate institutional accommodation for 
mental defectives will almost certainly lead to their having mentally 
defective children, most of whom will tend to be a burden on public 
funds all their days. A reduction in the general scale of old age 
pensions will tend to increase the calls on the public assistance authori- 
ties, both directly by the pensioners themselves and indirectly by 
their re-entry into the labour market, thereby displacing younger 
people. Instances of this kind, which could be multiplied almost 
indefinitely, serve to indicate the extreme difficulty in many cases 
of arriving at an accurate estimate of the net effect of any particular 
reduction of service on the national finances. 

And it is not only the financial pro’s and con’s that complicate 
the issue. Economies in public services often involve difficult ques- 
tions of national prestige (as in the case of reductions of the Fighting 
Forces), of individual welfare and morale (as in the case of housing, 
pensions, health and unemployment insurance), or of public amenities 
(as in the case of public works of all kinds), which cannot be ignored, 
least of all in a democratic State. A discussion of the merits and 
demerits of particular economies falling into this group, such as those 
recently effected, would seem to be outside the sphere of the Institute, 
but certain propositions of a general character, which will probably 
meet with wide acceptance, may perhaps be noted in passing :— 

(1) A wave of public opinion in favour of drastic retrenchment 
may enable desirable reforms to be effected, especially in the social 
services, which might at other times be impossible of achievement 
owing to the vigorous opposition of the interests affected. 

(2) Inasmuch as the financial emergency to be met may be pre- 
sumed to be temporary in character, every effort should be made, 
consistently with the achievement of the necessary economy, to main- 
tain the essential features of those services (reformed as may be desir- 
able under (1)) which will be needed after the emergency has passed. 
A reduction of benefits or an increase of contributions under an 
insurance or pension scheme is probably preferable to a curtailment 
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of its scope either as regards the industries insured or the nature of 
the cover provided. An increase of fees in secondary schools is 
better than closing schools. Many services can be pruned of expen- 
sive frills for a time without permanent injury. 

(3) When, as at the present time, the crisis in the national finances 
springs from a general economic crisis, the early renewal of trade 
is of paramount importance. National amenities, individual well- 
being, and even long-term industrial developments are all secondary 
to this vital need. On this principle any fresh capital expenditure 
on roads should, for the time being, be concentrated on roads with 
heavy industrial traffic, and special regard should -be paid to 
removing congestion in urban areas rather than to eliminating the 
corners and hills of country roads which are already reasonably 
adequate to the calls of traffic upon them. 

(4) Some risks have to be faced with all drastic economies. These 
may concern not merely national amenities but the public health, the 
national system of education, even the national safety. In weighing 
up these risks due importance must be attached to the less obvious 
but possibly more dangerous risks of financial failure and economic 
decline. 


Conclusion. 


There is an old saying, ‘‘ Take care of the pence and the pounds 
will take care of themselves.’’ Personal experience throws grave 
doubt on its accuracy even as applied to the individual. But when 
it comes to be applied to the public services, where the “‘ pounds ”’ 
become thousands or even millions, where the pence are commonly 
under one control while the thousands and the millions are subject 
to far different influences, the saying becomes so misleading as to 
be positively dangerous. The recurrent economy campaigns of the 
past ten years have probably resulted in establishing a standard of 
efficient and economical public administration in this country never 
previously attained, but this has not prevented the rapid growth of 
the sum total of national and local expenditure during a period cof 
economic difficulty ending in one of the most serious financial crises 
which this country has ever known. Diligent and devoted effort will 
undoubtedly produce further improvements and economies in 
administration—no human organisation is perfect—and at such a time 
all savings are of great value; but if large further curtailments of the 
national commitments have to be envisaged it would be holding out 
false hopes to suggest that possibilities of great economies remain in 
the administrative sphere. All those who have given the matter close 
study will probably agree that such curtailments must be sought in 
the main in the realm of policy. 
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Economy in the Local Government 
Services 


By HERBERT LEE 
Town Clerk, Walsall 


[Paper to be discussed at Winter Conference, January, 1932] 


« is appropriate that this Winter Conference of the Institute should 

be associated with the subject of economy, which has been, and 
still is, closely occupying the nation in general, and in particular the 
Governmental services, both national and local. 

The circumstances which have led up to the present ‘‘ Economic 
Crisis ’’ are not included in our present discussion, which is 
fortunate, for hard-working Civil Servants and local government 
officials, whose duties in many cases have been greatly increased by 
reason of the abnormal conditions now prevailing and the economy 
campaign, have little time to follow the maze of financial and 
economic theories in which there are so many self-constituted guides, 
each with his own pet theory differing from those of most of the other 
guides: quot homines economici, tot sententia, if the Latinists will 
allow the tag to pass. Not for us humble public servants to meddle 
with these high matters on which the pundits of politics and economics 
speak with such diverse tongues. We may find it difficult to under- 
stand how a crisis caused largely by over-production (relative to 
purchasing power) is to be met by reducing purchasing power. 
Ours not to reason why, ours but to do—and try, to carry out loyally 
and to the best of our ability the policies laid down by our masters, 
national and local. 

Whilst thus in the most approved democratic, permanent-official 
way kissing the rod wielded by elected representatives and other 
statesmen, one may be permitted a little criticism in one or two 
respects of the economy campaign. With regard, for instance, to the 
operation of the axe upon the Government grant in aid of the pro- 
vision at reduced prices of allotments, seeds and tools for the un- 
employed. If ever there were a scheme in favour of which every- 
thing could be urged for Government assistance and nothing 
against, it was this most businesslike and productive scheme. 
Its proved results include not only increased productivity of 
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the soil of our own land, and a reduction in the cost of 
living to thousands of poor persons, but also, and perhaps even 
more important than these material advantages, the provision of 
useful, health-giving work for men who for years have been suffering, 
through no fault of their own, from soul-destroying idleness, and the 
restoration of their self-respect and physical vigour, and all this at 
a cost to the National Exchequer which, though no figures have I 
believe as yet been published, has probably not amounted to one- 
twentieth of a penny on the Income Tax. The apparent blindness 
of the axe-wielding process in such a case would make one 
doubt (were such doubt possible to loyal officials) the omniscient 
wisdom of those whose job it is to know what expenditure the nation 
can and cannot afford, and the Governmental dignity that will allow 
such an invaluable social and economic movement to be left to the 
sustenance of a charitable fund. Another instance of apparent blind- 
ness to the difference between real and false economy is afforded by 
the withdrawal of the offers of Government assistance towards the 
reconstruction of the numerous unsafe bridges constructed across 
railways and canals a century or more ago, and which are now quite 
inadequate to support the modern traffic passing over them. The 
great importance of the reconstruction of these bridges to the trade 
and industry of the country, to say nothing of the ordinary motoring 
public, and the urgency of the matter, have been recognised by 
successive Governments and Ministers of Transport, and special 
legislation has been recently passed to enable the problem to be at 
once tackled. Yet the axe has been used here as devastatingly as 
elsewhere. Truly the ways of the powers-that-be in these matters 
are inscrutable. 

Now having allowed that cri de cceur to escape, let me proceed 
to the more direct matter of our subject. 

The financial crisis provides an excellent opportunity, which seems 
to have been taken by most of the larger authorities at all events, 
for a review of the multifarious services now coming under their 
control, in order to see what economies can be achieved, and 
it is interesting to try to ascertain, even at this early stage and at 
the risk of coming to premature conclusions, what results are in fact 
being obtained. 

The first and most facile line of attack has of course been on 
the salaries of Civil Servants and local government officers. These 
patient beasts of burden are always the easiest marks for the slings 
and arrows of an economy push, just as they are the last to share 
in any wave of national prosperity which may happen to come along. 
Nevertheless local government officers have throughout the country 
made a gesture of sacrifice which I believe has been highly appre- 
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ciated by the members of the local governing authorities and by the 
citizens generally, and in such conditions as those we are now pass- 
ing through, a quick and generous gesture is of more importance than 
logical arguments against public officials being singled out for special 
sacrifice over and above the burdens they have to bear as citizens. 
The principal savings on current account which have resulted from 
the economy campaign in the municipalities generally up to the 
present consist mainly of cuts in salaries, including those of school 
teachers and the police. So far as wages of manual workers are 
concerned, there has been little change, these being subject in most 
cases to district or regional scales, which are now under considera- 
tion by the appropriate joint industrial councils or similar bodies. 

That it has. not been found practicable to make very substantial 
reductions in the current expenditure of municipalities apart from 
salaries is no doubt due in great measure to the fact that the work 
of local authorities in this country has been carried out, speaking 
generally, on such an economic basis that the scope for further 
economies is severely restricted. 

The question of whether there is any excessive staffing is one that 
inevitably and properly comes up for consideration at such a time 
as this, but in its consideration authorities generally are quick to 
appreciate the great increase in recent years in the work placed upon 
local authorities and their officials, both as regards volume and 
responsibility, and so long as Parliament continues to look more 
and more to the local authorities to carry out new duties imposed 
by the legislature, the staffs of municipalities must continue to expand 
rather than to contract. Local government authorities, moreover, 
are acutely alive to the evil results, particularly lamentable at a time 
such as the present, of the reduction of staffs of officials or workmen 
from the point of view of increased unemployment and decreased 
spending power. Along this line, therefore, there is not much hope 
of considerable reduction in public expenditure, except at the cost 
of serious public disadvantages, which would far outweigh any small 
reduction in rate poundage which might be effected by the reduction 
of staff. 

As regards the purchase of supplies, here also there seems to be 
little scope for further economy in well-managed municipalities, for 
it is found that, with a proper system of competitive tendering such 
as is in force in the areas of most authorities, the local authority gets 
exceedingly good value for the money it expends. For instance, 
existing contracts for printing required over a period of years by 
the departments of a municipality, are on a keenly cut basis, in 
many cases leaving the contractor with very little profit, and gener- 
ally the municipality gets its supplies at lower prices than any other 
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buyer. Nevertheless, further economies are possible even in the best 
regulated cities and towns, and it is well that there should be such 
a pooling of our varied experiences as is made possible by such a 
Conference as the present one. 

One of the most promising avenues along which further economies 
may be found is that of centralised buying. Here one is up against 
the natural disinclination of the head of a department, for the success 
of which he is responsible to give up any part of his powers or 
responsibility in respect of the ordering of supplies. In regard to a 
great portion of such supplies—especially in a trading undertaking— 
the sole responsibility must be left with the head of the department, 
but there are many articles the use of which is common to all or 
several departments of a municipality, and here centralised buying 
is a decided gain. Take as an example printing and stationery. In 
some large cities it would pay to set up a special printing and 
stationery department for centralised purchasing, in charge of an 
expert accustomed to the printing and stationery trade. This, how- 
ever, would be uneconomical for most towns, as the amount saved 
would not cover the costs of such a special department. (In regard 
to printing, I am assuming the adoption of the usual course of plac- 
ing out the printing work under contract. Where a municipal print- 
ing department has been established, as in Sheffield and Smethwick, 
ether considerations would of course apply, but I am not sufficiently 
familiar with these experiments to deal with them.) In any other 
town, however, of whatever size, centralised contracts for the print- 
ing required by all the Departments are both practicable and 
economical, and as regards stationery supplies and the like, given 
suitable storage accommodation, an official] in one of the existing 
departments could be detailed for the duty of buying in bulk and 
distributing amongst the departments on requisition many articles 
in common use, thereby obtaining the cheapest rates and the special 
discounts given on the purchase of large quantities. 

Another method of effecting greater efficiency and economy is 
the extension of the system of costing. This system has already been 
largely adopted in municipalities, especially in trading departments, 
and it is generally easy to compare the costs of one municipal trading 
undertaking with those of other similar undertakings throughout the 
country, whilst the excellent results of applying the costing system 
to such a non-trading service as Public Cleansing has been amply 
demonstrated in recent years, largely owing to the initiative of the 
Ministry of Health. Sewage Disposal and the upkeep of Roads are 
other services in which the system of costing has recently made big 
strides. It is possible for over-enthusiasm on the part of costophiles 
to lead them into absurdity and excess, so that any saving due to 
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the introduction of a costing system may be offset by the increase 
of staff and administration expenses due to a too-meticulous analysis 
oi expenditure. An official fired with missionary enthusiasm and 
binding the costing phylactery firmly upon his brow, may cause a 
greater increase in book-keeping and other administrative work, 
combined with irritation amongst his confréres, than the whole busi- 
ness is worth, but fortunately financial officers have usually too 
much tact and common sense to fall into such error. One great 
difficulty that is constantly cropping up in applying the costing 
system is to define the proper relation between the head of the depart- 
ment originating the expenditure and the chief financial officer of 
the authority. Cogent arguments are used on both sides, and I 
hope members of the Institute who are in closer touch with the 
problem than a town clerk can be will in the discussion give their 
contribution to a solution of this vexed question. 

After, or concurrently with, the search for savings on the salary 
lists, local authorities have been specially directing their attention 
to the possibility of cutting down or deferring without detriment to 
the public interest projected capital expenditure, and from all over 
the country one hears of councils having ‘‘ saved ’’ large capital 
sums. In most cases, however, there is no real saving, for the 
deferred expenditure will have to be incurred sooner or later, and 
indeed the postponement of the expenditure may in many cases 
prove to be false economy. It is difficult, for instance, to see what 
real economy can accrue from the postponement of urgently needed 
works of sewerage or infectious diseases hospital accommodation. 
Nor is it easy to understand how the position with regard to un- 
employment or unemployment insurance funds is going to be eased 
by a wholesale deferment of works of road improvement. Here 
again the local authorities and their officials have loyally responded 
to the call for the reduction of expenditure by those who are pre- 
sumably in a position to know what is the best policy in the interests 
of the nation as a whole, and it would be interesting to know how 
many millions of capital expenditure has been postponed on account 
of the crisis, and what public works or institutions are affected. This 
information is not available as regards the country as a whole, but 
the following analysis of the deferred capital expenditure in the case 
of a county borough of rather more than 100,000 population may be 
of interest: Of schemes involving an estimated capital expenditure 
of approximately £330,000, all have been deferred except a few 
representing an approximate expenditure of £41,000. The deferred 
schemes include— 

Extension of Public Baths. New Schools and Extensions. 

Technical College. Institute for the Blind. 
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Maternity Hospital Extension. New Roads and Road Improve- 

Reconstruction of Bridges. ments. 

The schemes being proceeded with (subject to the requisite sanctions 
of Government Departments) include the following :— 

New Filtration Plant, &c., at Public Baths. 

Modified Extension of Isolation Hospital. 

Slum Clearance Scheme (modified). 

Cemetery Extension. 

New Mortuary. 

New Sewers. 

An important question in relation to economy is the extent to 
which expenditure for capital purposes should be borne out of 
revenue instead of by way of loan raised for a period of years. The 
‘“ pay-as-you-go ’’ system has much to commend it—within limits. 
It cannot be extended to cover large capital expenditure on new and 
non-recurring schemes, without having an unduly burdensome effect 
on the present generation of ratepayers, as well as leading to a 
reactionary policy, but applied to a moderate extent each rating year, 
e.g., to small amounts of capital expenditure up to a given limit of 
rate poundage, say 2d., there would eventually be a considerable 
saving to the ratepayers, and also a lessening of the risk of schemes, 
individually involving perhaps a comparatively trifling sum but in 
the aggregate creating an appreciable burden, being embarked upon 
without adequate consideration. 

Police Authorities might well take into consideration the possi- 
bility of effecting economies by the use of police boxes, as recom- 
mended by the Home Office, which not only facilitate the 
apprehension of criminals, but also increase to a very substantial 
extent the time that patrol constables can remain on their beats, by 
reducing the time spent on travelling to and from police stations. 

The great economy that can be effected by the substitution of 
automatic light signals for point duty constables at important crossings 
is being increasingly recognised. 

Other means of possible economies are suggested in Mr. Gibbon’s 
Warburton Lectures of 1931 published in the April issue of PuBLic 
ADMINISTRATION, under the title ‘‘ Some Problems of Local Govern- 
ment,’”’ which will amply repay study. Amongst these are ‘“‘ An 
Efficient Audit,’’ and ‘‘ Unit Tests of Efficiency.’”’ These proposals, 
bristling with difficulties as they are, merit the close study of those 
who think that our local government, high as its standard admittedly 
is, can be made still more economical and efficient by taking thought, 
followed by the necessary action. 

The question of deputation expenses, though not involving a very 
great amount of money, is worth some attention, as having an impor- 
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tant psychological effect in a local economy campaign. Whilst no 
reasonably-minded person would begrudge, to representatives who 
sacrifice their time and often their business and personal interests in 
order to give service on public bodies, an ample indemnity against 
the expenses they properly incur on deputations for public purposes, 
the habit of attending conferences has of recent years been extending 
perhaps more than is necessary or desirable in the public interests. 
It seems to be increasingly the rule for certain committees and depart- 
ments—amongst whom possibly those dealing with health services 
are outstanding—to require numerous conferences to enable them 
to do their work efficiently. As most of these conferences are arranged 
at salubrious seaside resorts, it may be that the bracing effect of 
the tonic air on jaded members of committees and their officers, 
when combined with the instruction they receive from the numerous 
papers and speeches which they are supposed to read and hear, is 
more than worth the money, but it is submitted that some economy 
is possible, both as regards the number and length of such con- 
ferences and in the number of representatives attending them. When 
one considers that the work of the Association of Muncipal Cor- 
porations, with all the multitudinous matters coming within its scope, 
is carried through with only two half-day meetings of the full Associa- 
tion in twelve months, with perhaps half a dozen meetings of the 
executive council of two hours’ duration, one finds it difficult to 
understand why five- or six-day conferences, with numerous excur- 
sions, could not be somewhat curtailed with advantage to the cause of 
economy and with no reduction of efficiency. Apart from the ques- 
tion of economy, conferences of such swollen dimensions as are now 
becoming common cannot be so useful for effective business as smaller 
and more selective gatherings. 

Another promising means of economy is the centralisation of the 
laundry work in connection with public institutions such as hospitals 
and public baths. 

One of the problems which the present economic crisis has forced 
to the attention of local administrators is whether some (or larger) 
payment should be required from the users of revenue-producing 
services carried on by municipalities. 

The principal services in question are of course those ordinarily 
referred to as the trading services (principally gas, water, electric sup- 
ply and transport). As regards all these, the desire of local authorities 
is generally to reduce charges rather than to place additional burdens 
on the consumers or users, and it will probably be found that the 
tendency will be rather to cut down the proportion of profits applied 
in relief of rates than to increase the charges, particularly such charges 
as have a bearing on trade and industry. 
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There may be in many towns a case for increased scales of market 
tolls, having regard to the great and growing popularity of open 
markets and the fact that the stall-holders as such escape any 
assessment to the local rates. 

The question of charging higher rents for council houses erected 
under the Housing Acts has come up for consideration in some cases. 
As the result of an investigation into such a proposal by the housing 
committee of a county borough, it has been found that the adminis- 
trative difficulties in connection with such differentiation were too 
great to make the proposal practicable, but it was decided to tighten 
up the procedure of allocating council houses, so that houses should 
not be allotted to any applicants with a sufficient income to pay an 
economic rent. If this course were adopted throughout the country, 
there would be a substantial saving. 

The basis of charging for the use of municipal hospitals, including 
maternity hospitals, is worth investgation with a view to ensuring 
that those who are in a position to pay make a suitable contribution 
towards the cost of the accommodation used by them. 

I hope that these rather disjointed notes, set down at a time oi 
considerable strain and little leisure, will suffice as a peg on which to 
hang a useful discussion of a very important and urgent subject. 





Buxton Winter Conference, 1932 


tae Winter Conference organised by the Regional Groups of 

Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester and Sheffield will 
be held at the Spa Hotel, Buxton, on 13th and 14th February, 1932. 
The Chair will be taken by Sir William E. Hart, O.B.E., when the 
following papers will be discussed : — 


(a) Saturday, 13th February. 


3 p.m. The Co-ordination of Departments and Authorities. 
Dr. I. G. Gibbon, C.B., C.B.E. (Principal Assistant Secretary, 
Ministry of Health). 
Mr. Sydney Larkin, F.I.M.T.A., F.S.A.A. (City Treasurer, 
Coventry). 
See pages 53 to 67. 


(6) Sunday, 14th February. 


to a.m. Methods and Extent of the Devolution of Powers. 
Mr. A. L. Dakyns, M.A. (Lecturer in Public Administration, 
Manchester University). 
Mr. E. W. Tame (Town Clerk, Birkenhead). 


See pages 68 to 81. 




















Co-ordination 


By I. G. Gipson, C.B., C.B.E., D.Sc. 


[Paper to be discussed at the Northern Regional Group Conference 
at Buxton, 1932] 


O-ORDINATION is to administration what the theme and 
harmony are to music. It is the more necessary to-day 
because of the growing number and complexity of functions, with 
the numerous departments of work, each tending to become a 
specialised activity with co-ordination between the several depart- 
ments difficult to secure without express means to that end, a big 
factory full of complicated machinery in contrast with a simple old- 
time workshop. There can be no question that more systematic 
measures are required for this purpose, at any rate in many quarters 
of public administration. 

To distribute functions wisely between Authorities and Depart- 
ments is obviously one of the best means of securing what is desired, 
thus harnessing the horses into a team, and for local government the 
Act of 1929 was a big step forward in this respect. Some have advo- 
cated the redistribution of functions between the central departments 
of State for the same reason. There are also a whole series of ques- 
tions relating to co-ordination, or co-operation, between Authorities. 

In a short paper, however, I must concentrate on a few issues 
and shall consider only some questions touching co-ordination within 
the same Authority or Department, giving a rapid glance at pre- 
vailing practice in other countries, and then jumping to some con- 
clusions, with some brief comments. 


Britain. 

In our own country co-ordination between the central depart- 
ments is supposed to be secured through a group, the Cabinet. With- 
in the central departments, the individual system usually prevails-— 
the Minister and the permanent official head. 

In local government, on the other hand, for policy no recognised 
means usually exists other than the Council itself, though there may 
be informal means. Likewise, on the official side there is no specific 
machinery for co-ordination, except such as may be obtained through 
the Clerk or by informal measures. 
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U.S.A. 


Turning to the U.S.A., in the Federal Government the President 
is the supreme executive authority (but qualities for this task are 
not good bait for votes). In the several States the Governor is in a 
similar position to that of the President, but in most States much 
less comprehensively so, with officers or boards largely independent, 
perhaps actively hostile. There has, however, been a marked recent 
tendency to centralise power in the Governor’s hands, with a small 
group of heads of departments appointed by him. 

In the municipalities, the current in recent decades has run 
strongly towards concentrated power, and thus co-ordination, though 
this is far from being yet achieved in a very large number of the 
towns, and scarcely at all in the counties. This trend is typified in 
the “‘ strong Mayor,”’ directly elected, who is the ‘‘ President ’’ of 
the municipality; and more recently in the City Manager, who is the 
effective head of the administrative machine—where practice accords 
with theory, and there is often a gap. But, owing to the special 
conditions in the States, even where these systems prevail, some 
important branches of local government may be under an entirely 
independent body, in particular, education. 

Germany. 

In the Empire and in the States the cabinet system, with govern- 
ment departments, prevails as in this country. 

Municipal government, however, contiins some most suggestive 
material for the present subject. Ignoring the many varieties, two 
principal systems prevail, that of the Burgomaster and that of the 
Magistrat. In the former, the Burgomaster stands at the head of 
the municipal government, presiding over the Council and having 
supreme control over the administrative machine. In the latter, 
while the Chief Burgomaster may preside over the Council, the 
official adviser of the Council and the body in control over the 
administrative machine is a group of the principal officials (all called 
Burgomasters in this system), the Chief Burgomaster taking his place 
among them as first among equals, but usually with some effective 
powers in reserve which give him real primacy. 

The following are some conclusions suggested by the experience 
of these and other countries. 

I 
Effective co-ordination is not likely to be obtained through the 
assembly which deals with policy. 

The representative body is usually too large, even though in 
municipal government in the United States, for instance, some 
endeavour has been made to secure small Councils of from five to 
nine members. It probably lacks detailed knowledge and experi- 
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ence. Still more crucial, there is grave danger that the most 
important work of the representative assembly, that of determining 
and controlling policy, may be seriously impaired if the body is 
inveigled into the details of co-ordination, precisely as the affairs of 
a large business are likely to suffer if the manager himself enters too 
much into its details. 

Co-ordination of policy, which is secured in central government 
by the Cabinet system, is equally necessary in its degree in local 
government, though it does not follow that it must be effected in 
the same way. But experience shows that the smaller the body, 
consistently with the range of business, the more effective the co- 
ordination; what is wanted is a team, not a crowd. 


2 
Effective co-ordination in administrative work can be assured only 
if there is one controlling body, either a single person or a 
group. 

The alternatives are best illustrated in the municipal system of 
Germany. Each has its vigorous partisans who have waged a battle 
royal in recent years on the reform of local administration, and the 
result up to the present is a draw, for both systems are likely to be 
retained in any changes. The official body, whether an individual 
or a group is, of course, responsible to the governing representative 
body—a responsibility more emphasised with us than in past years 
in Germany. 

Which of these two systems is to be preferred depends on a 
number of factors, not least prevailing traditions and prevailing 
opinion and expectations, including those among officials. Relativity 
reigns in administration not less than in thought. The moral milieu 
in which a system has to operate is as crucial as the material. At 
the same time, traditions, opinions and expectations must not be too 
strongly stressed; efficiency depends largely on the promptitude with 
which officials, and others, respond to changed conditions, adapting 
their views and their organisation to new demands, not painfully 
struggling to do with the tools of yesterday what requires the 
machinery of to-day. And this spirit of adaptability needs to be 
deliberately cultivated, because it is not too abundant and the pace 
of change has accelerated enormously in recent years. 

Account has also to be taken whether the system adopted will 
attract the quality of man needed for the service. The good man 
likes responsibility, and the more of it there is the better the man 
likely to be drawn, and status counts too. But some kind of definite 
system there should be if co-ordination is to be assured: informal 
occasional meetings are really not sufficient, they are too like com- 
panionate marriages. 
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So far as the merits of the two systems depend on the work itself, 
the group system has advantages where the work is of extensive 
range and large questions of wide import have frequently to be 
decided, and where for wise decision circumstances from many angles 
have to be taken into account. The individual system has advan- 
tages where the work consists chiefly in the execution of a settled 
and definite policy, without calling for the exercise of wide discretion 
in important matters. 

This latter conclusion is illustrated by the fact that in the middle 
ranges of departmental organisation (in the sections within a depart- 
ment, where co-ordination of work is equally necessary) the responsi- 
bility is nearly always individual; there is one person definitely at 
the head of the section. 

In working practice, the two systems can be brought very near 
to one another. In the individual system, while the responsibility 
rests wholly on the one head, there may be arrangements for 
systematic consultation with those under him. An example is afforded 
by the system which at one time prevailed in India, where responsi- 
bility rested with the Governor, but he had to consult his council. 
He could go his own way if he thought fit, even though the majority 
of his council was against him, but any dissenting member had a 
right to record his dissent. There is a good deal to be said for this 
system, in appropriate circumstances, even though liable to lead to 
difficulties where two strong personalities clash, though less so than 
in the group system. 

On the other side, in the group system, for effective working there 
should be a chief who, while in intention first among equals, is really 
first and, as in the German municipal system, possesses some effec- 
tive predominance in the background—a position which should find 
ready sympathy and understanding in this country, because it is 
very much the practice which has been evolved in the Prime Minister 
and Cabinet. 

The group system is easier to operate where the number of 
departments to be co-ordinated are few. In local government in 
particular, with the practice of expert heads of departments and the 
growing specialisation of work, the number of independent depart- 
ments may present a difficulty. In some countries the difficulty is 
met by appointing lay heads, with a wide field of responsibility, thus 
reducing the number of independent heads. Where this practice 
does not prevail, the difficulty of too many members may be over- 
come by confining the controlling group to the leading heads of 
departments, with the attendance of other heads as occasion requires, 
a scheme likely to operate the better if the “‘ first among equals ”’ 
exercises some measure of general supervision over the lesser 
departments. 
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3 
The co-ordinating body, whether an individual or a group, should 
from time to time issue clear directions to the several depart- 
ments so that co-ordination may be effectively secured. 

The machinery of co-ordination is only one side of the picture; 
good methods are also required. Much may be achieved by dealing 
with questions as they arise, and this is a tempting way of ease. 
Most persons find it bothersome and hard to think out problems 
ahead; ‘‘ look before you leap ’’ is too often not more than a counsel 
of perfection. But to wait until troubles arise is a poor practice, not 
only because in this way co-ordination can at best be secured only 
in a haphazard fashion, but also because the co-ordinating authority 
cannot thus do its full duty; that is possible only if the whole field 
of each task is comprehensively surveyed, and general decisions 
reached and general directions formulated for guidance. 

There is a great deal to be said for the view, even though rare 
in practice, that each head of a department should lay down clearly 
in black and white the principles according to which each branch of 
work should be performed so as to ensure that policy and co- 
ordination are observed. This is as wholesome discipline for chief 
as for subordinate. Not that there should be any attempt to control 
in detail. The art of wisely framing rules for administrative guid- 
ance is to be sufficiently precise for control and guidance, but at the 
same time sufficiently broad to leave wide scope for initiative. 

Whatever rules are laid down should be periodically and 
systematically revised in the light of experience. The system of 
guidance through individual cases, defective though it is, has this 
great advantage, that it keeps the administrator near to earth, brings 
him face to face with problems in their practical day-to-day and 
changing circumstances, and tends automatically to bring into 
administration that adaptability which is so essential. The laying 
down of general rules, on the other hand, carries the danger that 
rules once made are continued indefinitely and not sufficiently 
adapted to changing circumstances and growing experience, and 
the wisdom of yesterday becomes the folly of to-day. It is the old 
problem of combining plasticity and principle. The wise adminis- 
trator is he who unites the advantages of both, who surveys the 
whole field of his functions from time to time and has the sense and 
courage without hesitation to change rules if experience shows that 
course desirable. For every ten men who can deal admirably with 
the individual problem, even though difficult, there is probably 
not more than one who can comprehensively survey the whole field 
and come to conclusions of broad scope and wise foresight, but only 
in this way can co-ordination be adequately secured. 
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By SypNEY LARKIN 
City Treasurer, Coventry 
[Paper to be discussed at the Northern Regional Group Conference 
at Buxton, February, 1932] 


I. Co-ordination of administrative effort appears to be such a 
desirable thing that it would be surprising to find that it is a subject 
for discussion did we not know that it is strongly opposed by the great 
majority of people engaged in administration. Co-ordination bears 
some strong resemblances to economy and not the least of them is 
the attitude of officials and local authorities when, in effect, they say: 
““ Co-ordinate where and what you like but do please leave me alone. 
The existing system is the best possible, notwithstanding the fact 
that it has grown up without any real deliberation and without any 
intelligent plan.”’ 

2. It is, however, natural in these days, when railways, banks 
and other concerns are eliminating competition, that some attention 
should be directed to the problem of doing away with isolated and 
ineffective effort in what may be called the local government of this 
country. It is probable that we are witnessing the end of some 
branches of what is now known as local government and that the end 
will be hastened by the recognition of the impossibility of democratic 
management of the essential local services of the country. It is 
interesting to note that Aristotle believed that the populations of 
great cities had neither the morals nor the intelligence required for 
successful self-government. 

3. Local government services range themselves into two main 
classes : — 

(x) services undertaken for the general benefit of the community 

and 

(2) services designed to benefit a particular class or locality. 

It may be that this division of services can be taken to correspond 
respectively with those which are and are not suitable for co-ordinated 
effort. Actually, however, the feasibility of co-ordination—as distinct 
from its desirability—rests on the possibility of successful financial 
organisation. 
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4. There is a good deal of blind groping in the government of 
this—and any other—country. It is not remarkable, therefore, to 
find that, for some reason or other, there has been much energy 
spent and, what is more serious, many millions of money spent in 
co-ordinating the work of local authorities on those services which 
might just as well be left to the common sense or aspirations of the 
local authorities themselves. The general principle which I would 
lay down is that a rating authority should be free to develop these 
services much or little according to its willingness to spend money. 
If the people don’t like either the meagre service or the expense (as 
the case may be) they have the opportunity of saying so. Having 
wasted its energies and probably its money on co-ordinating what 
I call the local or class services, the country is just emerging from 
its slumbers so far as the essential services are concerned. As to how 
far the unwillingness to tackle the real problems may be ascribed to 
purely national characteristics and how far to real difficulties in the 
job, I personally have no doubt. It may be noted, in passing, that 
the co-ordination which has already been applied to the local and 
class services has been in nearly every case prompted by pecuniary 
assistance from the government. 

5. Before proceeding to discuss in detail the extent to which co- 
ordination has been achieved in local services, it may be worth while 
to examine the methods by which co-ordination has already been 
established and the extent to which representative government is 
suited to the management of co-ordinated services. There are 
roughly the following methods and kinds of co-ordination :— 

(a) Compulsory co-ordination of self-supporting services, é.g., 

Electricity supply. 
(b) Compulsory co-ordination of rate-supported services, é.g., 
Land Drainage. 

(c) Voluntary co-ordination of self-supporting services under 

statutory bodies, e.g., Water Boards. 

(d) Voluntary co-ordination of self-supporting services by means 

of bulk supplies, through running, &c. 

(e) Voluntary co-ordination of rate-supported services under 

statutory bodies, e.g., Hospital Boards. 

(f) Voluntary co-ordination of rate-supported services by payment 

for services, ¢.g., police, education. 

6. I regard it as axiomatic that bodies set up for the management 
and control of self-supporting services should be professional in 
character. I regard it also as axiomatic that rating authorities should 
not enter into any joint board or joint committee for any rate-borne 
service unless it is absolutely necessary. It is essential for good 
government that, in general, spending authorities should be the rating 
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authorities. Precepting authorities are dangerous and should be 
confined to a minimum. Being statutory bodies, they virtually have 
perpetual existence; they need not in any way meet the wishes of the 
constituent authorities; the members are (except in the case of 
county councils where other disadvantages obtain) elected at second- 
hand and do not have to answer directly to the ratepayers at time of 
election; if, in order to meet the financial distress of the ratepayers, 
a constituent body would like to economise on the service controlled 
by the joint board, the constituent body would find great difficulty 
in doing so; finally, experience goes to show that members of joint 
boards often either are merely looking after the interests of their own 
area as against the interests of the whole or agree complacently with 
the actions of the officials of the board. A far sounder method from 
all points of view (where supplementary services are required) is to 
enter into agreements for the supply of the service required on pay- 
ment to the supplying authority. 

7. I propose first to deal with the self-supporting services. Gas 
supply, for example, is a service in which co-ordination has been 
mainly confined to two directions: (1) the area of gas supply, 
acquired by private legislation, is usually fairly wide; and (2) the 
industry is co-ordinated to a marked degree in matters of research 
and the production and sale of residuals. No attempt has been made 
by Parliament to form gas areas or to link up the sources of supply. 

8. Water supply is at present only co-ordinated by accident or by 
voluntary agreement. Water Boards and supply companies serving 
large areas are, however, generally successful. The water supply 
area is not easily defined. Many factors influence it. It is, of course, 
no uncommon thing for water authorities to supply the fringe popula- 
tion of neighbouring areas or to take bulk supplies from other 
authorities. Something more than that is required and regional water 
authorities are undoubtedly the only means by which a satisfactory 
solution of the problem may be reached. The question is more one 
of supply than of administration and seems to call for expert treat- 
ment rather than for merely regional representation. The financial 
arrangements, too, will probably present greater difficulties than are 
found in some cases of regional action. One financial point is that 
so far as the domestic water supply is concerned there seems to be 
no valid reason (other than that arising from the interference with 
existing interests) why the cost should not be recovered by precept 
on the rating authority. 

g. Electricity supply is, on the other hand, in an active state of 
being co-ordinated. So far as one can gather there is every prospect 
of this scheme of co-ordination being a complete success. The 
scheme is well known to everyone and there is no need to enter into 
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details. The important point is that the scheme was forced on the 
country by legislation and is even now not regarded with favour by 
many local authorities and local officials. It is no uncommon thing 
to hear engineers say that they could, if left alone, generate electricity 
at a lower cost than that at which the Central Electricity Board will 
supply it. One also finds engineers who compliment themselves on 
the profitable running of small stations when it is really due to having 
a favourable load factor rather than good management. Electricity 
Committees of local authorities chafe under the fact that they are no 
longer masters in their own house, and complain, for example, at 
having to contribute to the cost of standardisation of frequency. If 
the co-ordination of electricity supply had been left to the voluntary 
arrangement of the supplying authorities, I fear that co-ordination 
would only have taken place in those areas where limited companies 
were operating. Such is one of the drawbacks of local government, 
as we know it. 

10. The next example is road traffic. Here, again, there is every 
prospect of the scheme being a complete success. Here, again, the 
co-ordination was forced upon the local traffic companies and local 
authorities by Parliament. There was this difference, however, in 
the case of traffic co-ordination. Here and there arrangements of a 
more or less inadequate nature were entered into by companies and 
local authorities for (among other things) through running or absten- 
tion from running or abstention from picking up passengers, the 
last being surely the most absurd of all possible arrangements. The 
fundamental difficulty in the case of road traffic, and one which still 
remains, is the absolute unsuitability of the area of the ordinary local 
authority as a unit for road traffic. The question of the desirability 
of public ownership of road transport undertakings is quite different 
from the problem with which I am dealing, but it will be acknow- 
ledged that, even if it is desirable that the road transport undertaking 
ina borough (for instance) should belong to the municipal corporation, 
it is clearly undesirable that its running powers should stop at the 
borough boundary. This is so whether viewed through the eyes of 
the corporation or through those of the public outside the borough. 
If it is desirable that the people outside the boundary should be 
carried by an undertaking not in the hands of their own local 
authority, then crash goes the original argument—whatever it was-- 
in favour of municipal ownership in the borough. There seems little 
doubt that the next step in the road traffic problem should be the 
setting up of one or more undertakings which would operate in areas 
suitable for such business. That is the next logical step in co-ordina- 
tion of road traffic. It is unlikely that this will take place voluntarily. 
Mandatory legislation will be necessary. 
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11. Land drainage is a further example of forcible feeding. It 
differs from the two preceding examples in that rate income is required. 
The Land Drainage Act, 1930, set up new authorities having jurisdic- 
tion over very large—but not absolutely illogical—areas. Very little 
could have been done by voluntary co-ordination in this matter. 
The Land Drainage Act, however, departs from the idea of Electricity 
Supply Acts and the Road Traffic Act in retaining ‘‘ amateur status ”’ 
for its Catchment Boards. The Electricity Commissioners and, to 
some extent, the Central Electricity Board, are expert and profes- 
sional. This amateur administration is, I think, either disastrous or 
useless when dealing with organisations covering wide areas. The 
representatives must, of necessity, look after the interests of their 
respective areas and it will be found that the very qualities which 
make for success in ordinary municipal government must, if they 
are effective at all, hinder rather than help in ad hoc undertakings 
covering wide areas. Where the scheme of the Land Drainage Act 
fails to carry conviction is in its financial arrangements whereby 
apparently large towns on the high ground near the source of a 
river are rateable for the drainage of the fen lands near the mouth, 
while clearly the increased productive value of the reclaimed land 
is of very slight interest to the people who have footed the bill in 
respect thereof. It appears to be essential in all schemes of co-ordina- 
tion that some semblance of equity should be maintained in appor- 
tioning the cost. It is probable that the Land Drainage Act has, 
like many armchair schemes, gone too far. 

12. The final example of existing co-ordination is not particularly 
happy for the sole reason that Parliament lacked the courage to 
abolish completely the smaller authorities. I refer to valuation for 
rating purposes. It is true that the Overseers of the Poor (who func- 
tioned in each parish) were abolished. To that extent valuation in 
each district is co-ordinated. It is true that the County Valuation 
Committee has considerable power in the administrative county, 
although the extent to which that power is used varies considerably 
in different counties. It is also true that a Central Valuation Com- 
mittee has been set up with, at any rate, potentialities for good 
influence. But co-ordination of a real kind is slow in coming to 
fruition. 

13. Much advantage would accrue if the whole of the valuation 
of the geographical county, at least, were placed in the hands of a 
single valuer similar in status to the District Valuer of the Inland 
Revenue. The two valuers might well be the same person. The 
case for a separate valuation authority for the county borough cannot 
be maintained, owing to the artificial boundaries of boroughs coupled 

with almost universal fringe development. It is obvious, also, that 
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the geographical county may not be a perfect area for valuation but 
a combination of counties or parts thereof would give a sufficiently 
wide area to ensure reasonable co-ordination. The Central Valuation 
Committee, if it is desired that such a body should be effective, must 
be given some power. The Committee should also be more profes- 
sional so that there could be less possibility of the desire either to 
appease interests or to accede to popular clamour. 

14. Although we have compulsory co-ordination in the work of 
land drainage there is less community of action on the part of 
authorities capable of dealing with river pollution. Co-ordination of 
effort is clearly called for here. There is not much use in counties 
acting independently in this matter. Furthermore, it is by no means 
unknown for a county council to complain strongly to a neighbouring 
authority about pollution of a river in the neighbouring area while 
within the first county’s area even worse pollution is going on. 
Evidence seems to point to the fact that local amateur representation 
on a rivers authority is not successful. ‘‘ The condition of the rivers 
has been growing steadily worse, and the activities of the local bodies 
charged with maintaining their purity increasingly ineffective,’’ says 
Mr. William A. Robson in The Development of Local Government. 
The area of the river basin is clearly the area of the authority to deal 
with the maintenance of the purity of the river and there does not 
seem to be any obvious reason why the land drainage authority— 
now that it has been constituted—and the river protection authority 
should not be the same. It is also to be noted that there would be 
much more equity in rating the upland towns for any expenses 
incurred in maintaining pure rivers. 

15. The prevention of pollution of streams must, in the nature of 
things, be connected with the important work of sewage disposal in 
inland areas. This is probably at once one of the most important and 
one of the most difficult problems in local government to-day. The 
faults in the past have been (1) for authorities to look at this question 
from too parochial a standpoint and (2) for vested interests to stand 
in the way of successful accomplishment. More often it is the former 
and the reason lies in the artificial boundaries, necessitating some- 
times the pumping of sewage from one part of a local government 
area to another, when in a co-ordinated scheme other and more 
natural methods would prevail. 

16. The finance of sewage disposal is not a simple matter. In a 
compact area rich in rateable value a comparatively short length of 
outfall sewer may be adequate while in a scattered area great expense 
in sewage carriage may be incurred. The cost of disposal may, 
however, be approximately proportionate to the population. The 
nature of the industries in the various parts of an area for sewage 
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disposal may have considerable influence on the cost of disposal 
and, in view of the derating of industry, there is a strong case for a 
specific charge for the disposal of effluent from factories. The case 
for any complicated system of finance rests almost entirely on the 
supposition that it is necessary to maintain the status quo. There is, 
however, this important consequence of extended facilities of ade- 
quate sewage disposal, viz., that rateable value follows the sewer— 
in much the same way as trade used to be said to follow the flag. 
This means that, while the population living in the sewage disposal 
area might conceivably have some claim to contribute to the cost of 
that service merely on rateable value, the population living in the area 
representing the nucleus of the sewage disposal area will have the 
doubtful privilege of having to pay for all the ‘‘ amenities ’’ which 
are open to free use by all their neighbours who like to take advan- 
tage of them, such as boulevards, parks, baths, libraries, art galleries, 
&c., not to mention such things as fire brigades, police and hospitals. 
What one is driven to conclude is that, notwithstanding the dictum 
of the Royal Commission on Local Government to the contrary, the 
sewage disposal area (or some not-too-large combination of areas) 
is the only real basis for urban local government and that that area 
should be the urban administrative and rating area within the limits 
of development. As development takes place the urban adminis- 
trative and rating area should automatically extend. 

17. The police service is subject to a certain amount of co-ordina- 
tion both from within and from without. Arrangements exist between 
neighbouring police authorities for assistance when necessary while 
the influence of the Home Office secures uniformity of efficiency. In 
training, too, recruits in certain districts attend a common centre for 
instruction. It is clear that both economy and efficiency would be 
promoted if the police force were reorganised merely on the basis 
of the geographical county, although obviously a better unit area 
than that could easily be devised. 

18. It is often claimed that Fire Brigade services should be 
reorganised on a regional basis. The position now is that certain 
local authorities—practically all urban in character—maintain a fire 
brigade at a common charge to the ratepayers of about threepence in 
the pound. Ifa property owner outside the area requires the services 
of the brigade, he pays for it. The bill seems heavy at the time but, 
actually, it is light compared with the cumulative annual payments 
made by the ordinary ratepayer of the fire brigade authority. In 
other cases, the rural local authority enters into an agreement for 
monetary consideration whereby the fire brigade shall attend fires 
in the rural area. In practically every case of fire where help from 
other towns is necessary, such help is forthcoming. Voluntary 
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co-ordination appears to be admirably suited to fire brigade services, 
so long as those authorities which have brigades make sure of their 
efficiency. 

19. The present position with regard to highway construction and 
repair is said to be unsatisfactory, inasmuch as the authorities 
responsible are the county and the county borough. A glance at the 
map showing the trunk roads of the country is, it is said, sufficient 
to indicate that, so far as trunk roads are concerned, there should be 
some entirely different authority set up by Parliament, and, probably, 
financed by Parliament. If this were conceded there would, I submit, 
need to be an exception to this general rule in the case of a trunk 
road passing through the centre of a town. In this case, the expendi- 
ture on widening and improvement has such a decided effect on 
rateable value that equity would demand that a large part of the 
expenditure should be charged to the local rates. I understand, also, 
that the consensus of opinion of surveyors and engineers is in favour 
of the present system. If a separate authority were set up, it would 
presumably mean duplication of staff and perhaps plant—a most 
undesirable result. Furthermore, on the grounds of finance and 
representative government, it is eminently desirable that there should 
be some correlation between the amount of money spent on roads-— 
even trunk roads—and the ability of the people to bear the cost. 
That can be most safely assured—as I have already tried to show— 
by fixing the responsibility for the service on the rating authority. 
Where it is desired to construct by-pass or other roads passing through 
two highway areas voluntary co-ordination is always possible. 

20. Town planning is a service on which there exists more con- 
fusion of thought and day-dreaming than probably on any other 
subject in local government. Town planning is clearly a matter for 
co-ordination of ideas and for that purpose regional town planning 
advisory committees have been established in most parts of the 
country. Exactly what sort of area constitutes a town planning area 
is not clear but what a scheme usually resolves itself into is for the 
thickly populated county borough people to engage themselves busily 
in saying where roads, buildings and open spaces should be in the 
surrounding rural area, in sublime indifference as to who should pay 
the cost not only of maintaining the roads and open spaces but of 
compensating the landowners for the damage done to their land by 
the forcible imposition of an artificial plan on the countryside instead 
of permitting a more natural development which, while perhaps not 
so geometrical, might be more comfortable. The town planning of 
the town is clearly the town’s affair, but some regard must be paid 
to the existence of the countryside and certainly no town planning 
burden should be placed on a rural authority without its full consent 
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after knowledge of the cost, nor should such cost be borne by the 
neighbouring urban authority. 

21. The foregoing are examples of services where co-ordination 
has been either forcibly applied by Parliament, or voluntarily under- 
taken by the local authority, or thought desirable by some people. 
There are services, such as library service, where co-ordination can 
only improve even the best service. Voluntary schemes are in force 
among the progressive library authorities by means of which almost 
any work of reference may be borrowed by any borrower and which 
enable borrowers to exchange books in other towns. These are great 
conveniences and the argument that they should be paid for by the 
people who enjoy them only fails on the assumption that the reading 
of books at the public expense is beneficial to the race—an assumption 
which rests on the slenderest of foundations. 

22. The subject of co-ordination in local government cannot be 
discussed without some reference to domestic co-ordination within 
the local authority itself. Thanks partly to tradition and partly to 
legislation, there has grown up within nearly every council a number 
of committees which function in much the same way as would a 
number of ad hoc bodies. The system of committee government is 
entirely unsatisfactory and a great deal of the time and the energies 
of the chief officers of a council is, or should be, taken up in 
co-ordinating and reconciling the actions and attitudes of the various 
committees. It is difficult to see why the legislature has concerned 
itself with the appointment of committees. A function having been 
delegated to a local authority, surely it is reasonable to suppose that 
the local authority may be trusted to carry out the work in question 
without further detailed and unescapable instructions as to procedure 
by way of committee. Sometimes, in addition, there are optional or 
compulsory powers of appointment of non-elected people on these 
committees. If this latter feature involved the nomination of experts, 
there might be something to be said for it. Generally, however, it 
resolves itself into the representation of interests. 

23. Then, apart from the difficulties of the committee system, and 
to a large extent arising therefrom, there is the slow progress made in 
co-ordinating the services of the local authority. Opinion is gradually 
moving forward in the matter, but it is rare to find purchasing and 
stores control organised on a sensible basis. Gas and electricity 
departments frequently indulge in open competition to the detriment 
of both. Multitudes of motor vehicles—goods and passenger—are 
used and housed departmentally, whereas a centrally organised motor 
service possesses advantages obvious to all. In many towns we see 
meter readers following one another—or sometimes shamefacedly 
dodging one another because even they think it idiotic—round the 
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district, while the bills for the various services come in to the harassed 
citizen at various times. 

24. There is, however, no need for pessimism. As I have pointed 
out earlier in the paper, compulsory and voluntary co-ordination of 
essential services has made considerable progress. In the local 
authorities themselves, thanks largely to the influence and activity of 
enlightened chief officials, co-ordination makes continual progress. 
The influence of the Institute of Public Administration in this matter 
is very great and much that has been done in recent years may be 
attributed to that influence. 





Devolution in Theory and in 
Practice 


By A. L. Daxyns, M.A. 


[Paper to be discussed at the Northern Regional Group Conference 
at Buxton, 1932] 


eye devolution on groups of people of powers and privileges, 
associated with the performance of some public service, is a 
very ancient governmental practice. It is much older than the 
formal grant of incorporation—a prerogative sparingly exercised by 
the Crown, in days when the formation of voluntary societies was 
regarded as a menace to the King’s authority. Long before the 
first borough was so incorporated (Hull in.1439) many boroughs had 
won for themselves a degree of self-determination with exemption 
from the payment at irregular intervals of indeterminate manorial 
and royal dues. In origin, devolution arose more from the desire 
of people to manage their own social affairs than from the Govern- 
ment’s desire to let them do so. ‘‘ Trading in companies is most 
agreeable to the English nature which wanteth that same general 
vein of a Republic which runneth in the Dutch and serveth to them 
instead of a Company ”’:-—so wrote Francis Bacon to James I on 
25th February, 1615. Put into ugly modern dress his warning might 
have read thus:—‘‘ Do not discourage the natural desire of your 
people to associate for economic purposes, lest one day their inhibited 
desires seek an outlet in revolution.”’ 

The term, ‘‘ Devolution ’’ did not, it seems, become familiar 
politically until about 1904, when that great Civil Servant, Sir 
Antony Macdonell, as Under-Secretary for Irish Affairs, all but 
persuaded his Chief (and other Conservative leaders) to endorse a 
scheme for establishing an Irish Finance Council and a Legislative 
Assembly. The Prime Minister’s formal repudiation of this scheme, 
followed by the return to power of the Liberal Party, committed to 
its own Home Rule policy, put ‘‘ devolution ’’ out of the political 


arena, until, once again, during the reconstructive fervour of 1919, 
it was revived on a broader basis, less as a remedy for racial discon- 
tent than as a means of relieving the congestion of business at West- 
minster and Whitehall. In a letter to the Prime Minister in April, 
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1920, the Speaker set forth the main points of agreement which a 
Joint Conference of the two Houses on Devolution had arrived at. 
The scheme followed a federal plan and involved the setting up of 
local legislatures for England, Scotland, Ireland (if not separately 
dealt with), and, possibly, Wales. Certain subjects and revenues 
were to be assigned to the Governments of each of these divisions; 
other powers, including all matters not enumerated, were to be left 
to the United Kingdom Parliament. This elaborate scheme has to- 
day a merely historical interest; like other projects of that sanguine 
period it was destined to perish still-born. 

What is the essence of devolution? Whatever the Oxford 
Dictionary may say, it does not mean the same thing as “‘ delega- 
tion.’ Delegation ought to be used (as in Section 35 of the Local 
Government Act, 1929) solely to express the assignment by a principal 
of functions or powers to an agent; devolution, on the other hand, 
always implies the grant of autonomy—a real autonomy even though 
it be limited in scope, in area, or in duration. At the lowest level an 
authority on whom powers have been devolved must have sufficient 
financial resources to enable it to function freely; it must, if it is a 
local authority, be endowed with the power to rate or to precept on 
other rating authorities for amounts sufficient to meet its administra- 
tive needs; and if it requires capital it must have power to borrow. 
There is, so to speak, a “‘ latch-key plus allowance ”’ level below 
which autonomy is non-existent. At the higher end, devolution 
ceases when the devolving authority has granted powers to another 
equal to and co-extensive with those which it possesses itself. At 
that moment the parent-child relationship is severed; the two 
authorities face one another as co-equal and independent units. This 
type of devolution does not, be it noted, leave the devolving 
authority with fewer or smaller powers than it possessed before; at 
the most it merely deprives it of legal sovereignty in the other’s 
territory. Examples of a devolution so complete as this are rare 
indeed; but one notable example springs to mind—the Statute of 
Westminster, passed last December. Looked at in its historical con- 
text this Statute marks the latest stage in an evolutionary process 
which began ‘‘ way back ”’ in the ’forties with Lord Durham’s epoch- 
making Report. To the historian there is nothing surprising in the 
fact that Parliament has now formally recognised a constitutional 
situation which was bound to develop as the result of earlier legisla- 
tion favourable to the establishment of responsible governments in 
certain parts of the British Empire. But to the lawyer, taught by 
Dicey to believe that the legal sovereignty of the King in Parliament 
is the kernel of the British Constitution, the Statute of Westminster, 
and still more the legal situation created by it, is very perplexing. 
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How, asks the lawyer, is complete deadlock to be avoided when 
His Majesty’s Government in one Dominion tenders advice to the 
King which conflicts with the advice tendered to Him by one of 
His other Governments? Is the King to exercise his own discretion 
in accepting this and refusing that advice or in turning a deaf ear 
to both? Impossible! For a constitutional practice at least as well 
established as that formally recognised by the Statute of Westminster 
in Section 9 (2) ordains that the exercise of the Royal Veto is obsolete 
and that His Majesty must accept the advice tendered to Him by His 
responsible Ministers. 

These and other constitutional puzzles cannot be solved by the 
logic of jurisprudence nor even by that less formal logic which Dicey 
fathered. Theoretically the British Commonwealth of Nations is an 
abortion. But it is no use getting into a temper about it or declaring 
that it is merely a very loose confederation of States masquerading 
as a unity. It is a great political experiment—possibly the greatest 
in the world’s history. If it succeeds, as we hope it may, all theories 
of State sovereignty will have to be scrapped; and the art of Public 
Administration will come into its own. For this Statute, which is 
the despair of the lawyer is the civil servant’s opportunity. It lies 
with the Departments of State, Overseas and in Whitehall, so to 
develop opportunities for inter-departmental conference in anticipa- 
tion of legislation as to prevent the kind of deadlock arising which 
would place the King in an unconscionable dilemma; furthermore, 
it lies with these same Departments to develop out of the channels 
of communication already established new modes of co-operation 
inter se. The task is not one for the lawyers in these various coun- 
tries to tackle, but for the administrators; and by this I do not mean 
to imply that lawyers do not frequently make excellent administrators, 
just as administrators sometimes make better judges in the sphere 
of administrative law than those who have received a purely legal 
training; but the two arts—the art of law and the art of administra- 
tion are quite distinct, even though the same individual may practise 
both. One might go further and say that the administrator can only 
get to work properly and freely when the lawyer has finished his 
job and put his tools aside (a situation never, I am afraid, yet realised 
on earth!). If the legal draftsman has done his work badly on a 
Bill or an Order then the administrator’s difficulties are increased 
tenfold; endless litigation results for which the unfortunate public 
has to pay (I have in mind the Rating and Valuation Act of 1928), 
and the administrator usually gets the whole blame. 

All this may seem totally irrevelant to the subject of devolution, 
but I submit that it is not. It does to the very roots of what con- 
stitutes successful devolution. Let me explain. 
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In the history of British legislation statutes and statutory orders 
which devolve powers belong, roughly, to one or other of two cate- 
gories. First, there are the sort which attempt to define with pre- 
cision the way in which the subordinate authority is to do the work 
devolved upon it. These are usually mandatory in character, because 
the intention is to leave the authority with the smallest possible 
degree of discretion as to how and when it shall function. Secondly, 
there are the sort of Acts which do not go into administrative details 
but leave the subordinate authority with a fair field in which to 
work out its own destiny in the matter of the devolved powers. These 
are frequently adoptive in character. Let us compare examples of 
both kinds of legislation in connection with another type of devolu- 
tion which, like the scheme of the Speaker’s Conference, already 
referred to, involves a division of functions between two authorities 
on a settled plan. This second type of devolution is implicit in most 
of the modern Statutes which lay duties and confer powers on English 
local authorities. 

An excellent example of the first sort of legislation, mentioned 
above, is supplied by the Poor Law code, inaugurated by the Poor 
Law (Amendment) Act, 1834. Admittedly the Act itself was a 
skeleton Act; but the central authority, the Poor law Commissioners, 
were empowered to put flesh on the skeleton by issuing mandatory 
orders to the local authorities, the Boards of Guardians, prescribing 
exactly how they were to administer relief to different classes of 
pauper. The Commissioners went to work so well that in a short 
time the result of their efforts was like the Fat Girl in Barnum’s Show 
—only uglier. 

It has been said that you cannot make people good by Act of 
Parliament. Maybe; but Acts of Parliament can certainly make 
people unhappy; and from that point of view the new code was 
successful. The main intention was to make the applicant for relief 
unhappy—at any rate unhappier than that of the worst-paid labourer. 
By Orders prescribing the dietary arrangements, the culinary opera- 
tions, &c., in workhouses, the Commission sought to prevent the 
Guardians deviating one iota from this principle. As an experi- 
ment in devolution, however, the new code was not a great success. 
The Central Authority had no means, direct or indirect, of compell- 
ing a Board to spend money even where the spending was essential 
to the carrying out of its orders; in practice, as has been said, it 
found that its powers of coercion were great, but its powers of 
initiation small. 

Can people be made happy by legislation? Not directly; not 
certainly by compulsion. But, indirectly. surely, yes. Parliament 
by legislation can let in air and sunlight and enable forces to be 
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released in the social group which make for the happiness of the 
individual member; it can do more; it can by authorising appro- 
priate administrative action set those forces working in a fruitful 
direction; it can in fact increase for the individual his opportunities 
for making the most of his environment for economic or for social 
ends. Edmund Burke and John Austin would not have agreed. 
Burke wrote: “‘ It is in the power of Government to prevent much 
evil; it can do little positive good in this or perhaps in anything 
else.’’ Austin thought that the essence of a law is that it is an en- 
forceable command. The observations of both were based upon their 
experience of legislation at the time they wrote—Burke at the close 
of the Eighteenth, Austin at the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
There was little in the public legislation of those days to justify any 
theory of law except that it is a command addressed to people by 
the sovereign power in the State to take or to refrain from taking 
this or that executive action; even the more numerous local Acts 
conferring powers and privileges on particular groups were packed 
with administrative details, designed to fetter the exercise of adminis- 
trative discretion. 

The bulk of the social legislation typical of the last seventy years 
gives little support to Burke’s pessimism and does not fit in with 
Austin’s theory. Most of it belongs unmistakably to the second of 
our two categories. Take the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835-- 
an early but good example. What in essence is it but a charter in 
blank ? In place of the old ramshackle Corporation structure it offers 
the boroughs a sound fabric, based on a democratic franchise. It 
implies, of course, enormous faith in the intrinsic value of representa- 
tive institutions. But dare we say to-day that that faith was not 
justified? That Act seems to me a good example of the positive 
benefits which Parliament can confer simply by letting in air and 
sunshine on to a soil which has become infected and impoverished. 
The Local Government Act, 1829, is another example. It is a work 
of art in the best sense. I am not thinking of the ingenuity of the 
formula but of such clauses as Sections 46 and 57. How tactfully 
do these clauses encourage co-operation between the larger and 
the smaller local authorities! If the procedure set in motion 
by these clauses should in the end result in the elimination 
of many of the weaker vessels among the smaller public 
health authorities up and down the country one cannot imagine 
that the latter will have any cause for complaint, so gently are they 
treated. Sanctions are not lacking to these and other provisions in 
the Act; but the sanctions are very tactfully kept in the background, 
almost out of sight like the claws of a sleeping cat. 

It remains to say something about a third type of devolution which 
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gives rise to many problems that might be usefully discussed. Devo- 
lution of powers sometimes involves the surrender by an authority 
of functions which it formerly exercised to another authority on which 
it may or may not be represented, but even when, as in the case of 
the establishment of a joint board, it is represented, its financial 
control is weakened to the extent that other authorities are represented 
also. Devolution of this sort—devolution which follows no settled 
plan (as far as the individual local authority is concerned) admits of 
serious disadvantages from the point of view of internal financial 
control. This sort of devolution has in the case of many moderate- 
sized boroughs (just the ones that are often best worth preserving) 
already weakened them to a very dangerous point. I remember the 
Treasurer of a famous non-county borough telling us at the I.P.A. 
Conference last year how, when his council were on the warpath for 
a reduction of the rates he had to point out to them that they had 
no control over two-thirds of the poundage because that two-thirds 
went to meet the precepts of outside authorities. And it 
is not only the smaller authorities that have in these days 
to meet expenditure which they have not incurred and of 
which their ratepayers may not be experiencing the benefit. 
The large-scale authorites are often in the same boat, committed 
willy-nilly to meeting the precepts of regional ad hoc boards. The 
Lancashire County Council, for example, is represented upon some 
ten such boards. Many of these boards are not even entirely joint 
bodies. They may contain a heavy nominated element like the 
Traffic Boards under the Traffic Act, 1930, or the Catchment Boards 
under the Land Drainage Act, 1930. Here is another problem. How 
should particular boards be best constituted? What are the advan- 
tages of the federal over the nominated type and vice versa? These 
are the kind of questions which I set out to examine when I 
began this paper but, alas, I have arrived at the point of examination 
so late in the day that it is time to stop. 
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By E. W. Tame 
Town Clerk of Birkenhead 
[Paper to be discussed at the Northern Regional Group Conference 
at Buxton, 1932] 


HAVE been asked to initiate a discussion at the Northern 
Conference of the Institute of Public Administration in 
February, 1932, on the Subject of ‘‘ Devolution.’’ This title I have 
interpreted to imply the division of certain legislative and administra- 
tive responsibilities of the Central Government of Great Britain 
amongst governing bodies for smaller areas. 
My treatment of this subject is not for the purpose of advocating 
a scheme of my own, and I therefore set out some of the publications 
in which the matter has already been considered, viz. :— 
The Speaker’s Report on the Conference on Devolution, dated 
27th April, 1920 (Cmd. 692). 

“‘ The Future of Local Government,’’ by Mr. G. D. H. Cole 
(1921). 

‘“‘ A Grammar of Politics,’ by Mr. H. J. Laski (1925). 

‘How Britain is Governed,’’ by Professor Ramsay Muir 
(1930). 

The matter was also raised, incidentally, by several witnesses 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Procedure 
on Public Business (1931, No. 167). 

The Government of Ireland Act, 1920, has no doubt had con- 
siderable influence in bringing this question under consideration. 

The reasons for suggesting such an important change in the British 
Constitution cannot be set out in better form than by giving the 
following quotation from Professor Ramsay Muir’s book (p. 277) :— 

‘* The functions of government and the activities of the bureau- 
cracy are now so numerous and so varied, and they grow so steadily, 
that it may be doubted whether, with all the improvements in 
procedure that can be devised, the two Houses of Parliament can 
alone wield an adequate control over them. Parliament mav have 
to be supplemented if the vast machine of government is not to get 
out of hand. 
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‘“ The device which is most frequently advocated for relieving the 
burdens upon Parliament, and for making ‘ the control on behalf 
of the people ’ more direct and effective, is what is called Devolution 
—that is, the creation of subordinate legislative bodies for defined 
areas of the country, upon which various functions now inadequately 
performed by Parliament would be ‘ devolved.’ 

“‘ There is a strong prima facie case for such a change. In no 
country in the world, except Japan, are the affairs of so large a 
population controlled by a single Parliament and Government as in 
Britain; and it must not be forgotten that the British Government 
and Parliament have had to deal not only with the affairs of the 
45,000,000 inhabitants of Britain, but also with an empire vastly 
greater and more diverse in character than any other sovereign 
power controls. France and Italy are ‘ unitary ’ States like Britain; 
but their populations are smaller, and their external responsibilities 
are less exacting. In America there are no less than forty-eight 
State Governments and Parliaments in addition to the national Con- 
gress; in Germany there are eighteen. Canada has nine subordinate 
legislatures for a population of some 10,000,000; Australia has six 
for a population of 6,000,000.”’ 

Mr. Cole in his book rather advocates the change partly for 
political purposes and partly for the purpose of enlarging the area 
of responsibility of local governing bodies. He treats what he calls 
‘* regionalization ’’ as essentially a problem of local government and 
suggests that ‘‘ Parliamentary Devolution ’”’ will not remove the 
congestion at Westminster. 


Areas. 

The Conference on Devolution in 1920 confined their consideration 
to devolution of a limited character as only three subsidiary areas 
were proposed, namely, England, Scotland and Wales. 

For the purposes of our present consideration it is not necessary 
to go into geographical details, but I think it can be agreed that if 
a change is to be made there must be a subdivision of England. I 
propose, therefore, to assume that, in addition to separate legislatures 
for Scotland and Wales, devolution will also necessitate (say) seven 
provincial legislatures in England for areas of which the following 
cities may (or may not) be the seats of provincial government :— 
London, Bristol, Birmingham, Nottingham, Leeds, Manchester and 
Newcastle. 


Powers. 
Assuming the difficulties of settling the areas have been overcome, 


what are the duties to be delegated to the Provincial Legislatures ? 
The Conference on Devolution suggested certain, of which the follow- 
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ing may be a summary :—Education, Public Health, Local Govern- 
ment, Municipal Undertakings, Police, Agriculture and Minor Legal 
matters. This means that there would be retained by the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom the following:—The Fighting Services, 
Foreign Affairs, Dominion and Colonial Affairs, Postal Services, 
Currency, Regulation of Trade and Commerce, Industrial Legisla- 
tion, Railways, Criminal Law and other important matters. 

Certain powers were also suggested to be exercised partly by 
Parliament and partly by provincial legislatures. I cannot indicate 
any important subjects which could, properly, be added to those 
proposed to be “‘ referred,’’ but I am of the opinion that if we are 
proposing to set up new provincial legislatures we must be prepared 
to invest them with the largest possible measure of responsibility 
and, therefore, I propose that the scheme which should be favoured 
is one which permits only the absolute minimum of powers to be 
retained by the United Kingdom Parliament. 

A further point for consideration on the question of powers is in 
connection with the relationship of the provincial legislatures to local 
authorities. It may be argued that if devolution is to be adopted, a 
measure of responsibility for Local Government Services is bound to 
become an issue for deliberation. From this stage we may become 
involved in the contemplation of a transfer of some of the present 
powers of local authorities to the provincial legislatures in a manner 
similar to that in which the previous powers of licensing public service 
vehicles have passed to Area Traffic Commissioners. On the other 
hand it may be sufficient if the functions of the provincial legislatures 
in this respect are of a supervisory character only. 

In addition to defining the areas and powers of the provincial 
legislatures, what other arrangements are necessary? The principal 
appear to me to be:— 

Composition of the new bodies. 
Appointment of permanent officers and staffs. 
Finance. 


Composition. 

The method of selecting members for the suggested provincial 
legislatures is an important matter for consideration. The first 
question to be decided is whether a single Chamber shall be consti- 
tuted or whether there shall be, as in the cases of Northern Ireland 
and Southern Ireland, a Senate as well as a House of Commons. 
Without elaborating the reasons I would suggest that any further 
devolution should be confined to single Chamber legislatures, and 
that the United Kingdom Parliament should perform the duties of 
a second Chamber. 
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We therefore pass to the consideration of the constitution of the 
proposed Single Chamber. One section of the Conference on Devolu- 
tion proposed that the Chamber should consist of all the members 
returned to the House of Commons to sit for constituencies in the 
area of the province. Another section, whilst adopting the same 
constituencies as for the election of Members to the House of 
Commons, recommended that the members of the Provincial Legis- 
lature should be separately elected. The difficulty of settling this 
question almost terminated the Conference. 

It will be contrary to the accepted view of the appointment of 
governing public bodies to suggest the election of members otherwise 
than on a democratic ‘basis. I think, therefore, the new Chamber 
should consist of specially elected members chosen by the vote 
of all Parliamentary Electors in the defined constituencies. 

A word of warning in this connection is desirable. The claims 
of public service upon those most qualified to perform it are already 
great, and the difficulty of satisfactorily filling another important 
legislative assembly and also of overcoming the public apathy to- 
wards frequent appeals to the electors will, of themselves, lead many 
people to reject the suggestion of bringing another elective body into 
existence. 

The Chamber must also be provided with a constitution which 
will guide them in setting to work. This will decide whether the 
Cabinet system of Parliament or the Committee system of Municipali- 
ties is to be adopted. Parliament itself has appreciated the merits 
of reference to Committees for special purposes, but I think, for 
the purpose of controlling general policy for a Provincial Parliament, 
the Cabinet system is to be preferred. 


Officers and Staff. 

Any Scheme for Devolution would, no doubt, provide for the 
transfer of certain members of the Civil Service to perform duties 
under Provincial Legislatures, but, in addition, a considerable 
number of new officers will be necessary to assist in the legislative 
work and also to take charge of administration. In addition to the 
Parliamentary Staff, the following departments may have to be estab- 
lished in each area:—Treasury, Home Office, Ministry of Health, 
Ministry. of Education, Ministry of Agriculture, and probably a 
Ministry of Transport. 

Those writers who desire by means of Devolution to restrict the 
‘* activities of the bureaucracy ”’ will probably be disappointed when 
the scheme is brought into existence. 


Finance. 
On the question of finance, we must bear in mind that the new 
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Provincial Legislatures will start their functions without any liability 
for expenses in respect of the Fighting Services, War Debts, War 
Pensions, &c. Their duties will be concerned principally with the 
control of Social Services. The revenue for these services is at pre- 
sent collected by the United Kingdom Parliament. Other expenses 
will include buildings, elections, and payment of members. If any 
Local Government Services are transferred, further expenses will be 
incurred. 

The Conference on Devolution received a Report from Lord 
Chalmer’s Committee on financing the limited scheme which they 
had under consideration. The following paragraph may be quoted 
from this Report:—‘‘ If National Parliaments are to be masters in 
their own houses and to bear the financial responsibility which follows 
therefrom, we dismiss the facile plan of a lump-sum grant-in-aid 
representing the whole of the existing and contemplated expenditure 
of each National Parliament. Such a plan, it is obvious, ensures 
neither finality for the Imperial Exchequer nor independence and 
scope for growth for the National Parliaments.”’ 

What sources of revenue are available to the new Governing 
Body? Under present-day conditions it will be simple to answer 
“‘ None! ”’ 

Income tax has been appropriated as Parliament’s principal 
source of revenue and the rating of the occupation value of property 
is (subject to ‘‘ De-rating ’’) retained by local authorities. The 
demand notes for these two purposes are as much as we should 
expect the citizen to meet by direct taxation. 

However, as it is intended not so much to create new powers as 
to transfer existing powers, it may be claimed that transfers shou!d 
be made of some of the present revenues of the State. 

The following are the sources of income suggested by the Confer- 
ence on Devolution :— 

Liquor Licences (dealers and retailers). 
Establishment Licences. 

Traders’ Licences. 

Entertainment Duty. 

Inhabited House Duty. 

Land Value Duties. 

Death Duties. 

In the ten years since the Report was issued the scope of assess- 
ment and the importance of some of these licences and duties have 
altered considerably, but the suggestion that some of the duties at 
present levied by the State should be transferred to the Provincial 
Legislatures is worthy of consideration. 

If independence in this connection is to be maintained, each 
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Legislature must be allowed to collect its revenue from its own area. 

The formula recently adopted in connection with Exchequer 
grants to local authorities has recognised the inequalities to which 
areas are subject in respect of income and expenditure. The areas 
selected for devolution will no doubt suffer from similar inequalities. 
If grants-in-aid are to be avoided, the income of the various areas 
can only be adjusted by levying the duties at rates varying accord- 
ing to the needs of the area This will be another break from the 
present uniformity throughout the country. 


Conclusions. 


Despite a desire to open a discussion on the subject of ‘‘ Devolu- 
tion ’’ in an impartial manner, I have been unable to conceal my 
scepticism upon any proposal for setting up an additional govern- 
ing body. The principal danger is that Devolution will destroy legis- 
lative uniformity. Divergence of the law in different parts of a 
country of the size of England will, to say the least of it, be incon- 
venient. Federal Government is being extended for the purpose 
of achieving uniformity. Industry is adopting ‘“‘ rationalisation ”’ 
for the purposes of economy and efficiency. 

When we consider the powers which are appropriate for delega- 
tion, we cannot imagine that the relief which will be afforded to 
Parliament is sufficient to satisfy the desires of those who are solicitous 
in this respect. 

We must not overlook the effect of Devolution upon those who are 
to be governed. The general public already feel that the calls upon 
them by the Government and Local Authorities are more than their 
patience can endure. They will not sympathetically contemplate the 
prospect of being regulated by an additional governing body. 

Before I pass from these observations, it will, I think, be useful 
to the Conference to summarise the views of some of our contemporary 
statesmen, as expressed within the last 12 months before the Select 
Committee on Procedure on Public Business :— 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald: ‘‘ I am in favour of devolution, but I 
am not sure that it would ease the burden of this House very 
materially.”’ 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin: ‘‘ It is like all labour-saving appliances. 
They always make more work in the long run.” 

Mr. David Lloyd George: ‘‘ I think you have only got to go 
through the columns of Hansard in any given year, and you would 
be surprised at the number of days that are devoted to things that 
are really not imperial in any sense of the term—matters which are 
purely Scotch or purely Welsh and especially purely London. I have 
never been able to understand why the Imperial Parliament should 
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have to take up time in deciding whether London shall make bridges 
over its own river. I never could understand it. Here is a city 
with a population of about 7,000,000, not far from the population 
of Canada, and it cannot decide where it is going to fix a bridge 
without having a great discussion here and taking up the time of 
members upstairs.’’ 

Sir Archibald Sinclair: ‘‘ I am strongly in favour of devolution. 
I am sure it would be good. I think that you have only to consider 
the amount of time which was spent on questions affecting Ireland 
in previous Parliaments, and to consider what the effect would be if 
you had now to be discussing and disposing of Irish business in this 
Parliament, to realise how much greater the congestion would be 
than even it is at the present moment if we had to deal with Ireland.” 

Mr. Winston S. Churchill: ‘‘ I am in favour, as is perhaps known, 
of very considerable changes in the direction of devolution to local 
bodies much larger in scale than any that exist.’’ 

Sir Austen Chamberlain: ‘‘ There was a time when my thoughts 
were tending that way, but at the present time I am rather chary of 
multiplying elected assemblies and thus multiplying the duties of the 
electors. I think the more often you call upon electors to vote beyond 
a certain modicum the more of them will fail to discharge their duties, 
and the more bodies you create the less any one of them will, as it 
were, be found worth while.’’ 

Commander J. M. Kenworthy: ‘‘ Personally I would like to see 
two forms of devolution, one being a geographical devolution. I 
would like to go back to the Heptarchy for ali local affairs. I want 
a separate Parliament for Yorkshire, or for the North of England, 
at any rate, for all local affairs, such as housing, roads, health, and 
even agriculture, so as to leave the Imperial Parliament clear for 
Imperial affairs, finance and major legislation. I think we may very 
well have to come to economic devolution. I would like to see an 
industrial Parliament.” 

In spite of the criticisms of devolution, I am convinced that there 
is scope for more co-operation on a regional basis in the common 
interests of the present Local Government bodies. Regional Town 
Planning Committees, Provincial Whitley Councils and the Regional 
Branches of Professional Societies are examples of the advantages of 
this form of co-operation. 

Regionalisation appears desirable for many large scale local 
government services to-day on economic grounds. 

It is a better way to guide and extend such a development by 
natural growth, and to build up regional local authorities, which 
would not, however, be legislatures, and would not involve any dis- 
integration of the sovereign power of Parliament. 
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If such a plan were adopted and some carefully devised system 
could be evolved of authorised functions for local and regional units, 
so as to save the time of Parliament on Private Bill legislation, &c., 
many of the advantages of devolution would be secured, with few of 
its disadvantages; whilst at the same time a natural and essential 
development would have been made of local government. 

The problems are not so much the choice of services requiring 
a regional basis (for there would not be much disagreement among 
authorities on this point), but the constitution of the regional 
authorities. 

The expedient now adopted of forming joint boards, has met with 
criticism which holds that all indirectly elected ad hoc bodies have 
shown themselves to have certain radical defects. They obscure 
responsibility from-the electorate, they tend to become “‘ watertight ”’ 
in their functioning, and the bureaucracy created by them is said to 
become more powerful than with ordinary local authorities. In addi- 
tion it is a grave drawback that with joint boards for each specific 
service we get a multiplicity of bodies and consequent lack of co- 
ordination of services for the consumer. 

But the expedient has not so far shown any instances of disaster; 
and until the time is ripe for the imposition of a carefully devised 
plan, there seems no reason why regional government should not 
be aimed at through federation and joint action of existing local 
authorities. 

If provincial units are required, let us have them by building up 
from the localities on existing lines, rather than devolving from the 
centre and breaking up the unity of the State and vitiating its co- 
ordinating power. 








International Congress of Local 
Authorities 


By G. Montacu Harris, O.B.E., M.A. 


5 fifth International Congress of Local Authorities is to be held 

in London from the 23rd to the 25th May next, to be followed 
by municipal excursions and tours both in London and in various 
parts of England, Wales and Scotland, for some two or three weeks 
after the Congress itself. 

These Congresses form a portion of the activities of the Inter- 
national Union of Local Authorities, whose central office is at 
Brussels, its President being Senator Wilbaut of Holland, and its 
Director Senator Vinck of Belgium. The International Union was 
established in 1913, when the first Congress was held at Ghent. The 
second Congress took place at Amsterdam in 1924, the third at 
Paris in 1925, and the fourth at Seville and Barcelona in 1929. The 
outcome of these Congresses has been a number of volumes con- 
taining contributions from the many affiliated countries, affording 
valuable information as to local government law and practice in 
various spheres. 

On the occasion of the fourth Congress, an invitation to hold 
the next in this country was extended to the International Union in 
the name of all the English Associations of Local Authorities and the 
London County Council, supported by the then Minister of Health, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, and was most cordially accepted. 

The Congress is under the High Patronage of His Majesty the 
King. The Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Home Secretary, the Secretary of State for Scotland, the Minister of 
Health, the President of the Board of Education and the Minister of 
Transport are Honorary Presidents. The Vice-Presidents include 
the Lord Mayor of London, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh and the 
other Lord Mayors and Lord Provosts of England and Wales, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland, and the presidents of the principal 
local government organisations. 

The Earl of Derby, K.G., is Chairman of the Organising Council, 
which numbers nearly 100 members. These include, in addition to 
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representatives of the London County Council, the Association of 
Municipal Corporations, the Urban and Rural District Councils 
Associations, the Convention of Royal Burghs, the Association of 
County Councils in Scotland, the Standng Joint Committee of Metro- 
politan Boroughs and a number of individual cities and counties, 
representatives also of the Royal Sanitary Institute, the National 
Association of Local Government Officers, the British Waterworks 
Association, the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, 
the Municipal Tramways and Transport Association, the Mental 
Hospitals Association, the National Fire Brigades Association, the 
Incorporated Association of Rating and Valuation Officers, the 
Institution of Public Lighting Engineers, the Institution of Municipal 
and County Engineers, the Chief Constables’ Association, the Town 
Planning Institute, the Society of Town Clerks, the National Council 
of Social Service, the Incorporated Society of Inspectors of Weights 
and Measures, the Institute of Public Cleansing, the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health, the Footpaths Preservation Association, 
the Royal Medico-Psychological Association, the Whitley Councils 
and the Institute of Public Adminstration. A number of individuals 
of eminence in connection with local government have also consented 
to join it, including Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B., Sir Robert 
Donald, G.B.E., the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, Mr. I. G. Gibbon, 
C.B., the Right Hon. Douglas Hacking, M.P., Sir Henry Hadow, 
C.B.E., Sir Henry Maybury, G.B.E., K.C.M.G., the Earl of 
Onslow, Lord Passfield, Mr. Frank Pick, Mr. F. M. Rushmore 
(Master of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge), Sir E. D. Simon, 
Professor Graham Wallas, Mrs. Sidney Webb and Sir Frederick J. 
Willis, K.B.E., C.B. There is an Executive Committee, of which 
the Earl of Derby is Chairman, and a Tours and Excursions Com- 
mittee, the Chairman of which is Mr. F. Bertram Galer, L.C.C. The 
Travel Association of Great Britain and Ireland are lending valuable 
assistance in the organisation of tours, the official agents for which 
are Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son. 

Invitations to the Congress have been issued by the Foreign Office 
to all foreign countries and by the Dominions Office to all the self- 
governing communities in the Empire. It is anticipated that there 
will be a large attendance of delegates. The delegate’s fee is £2, 
to include the supply of the documents issued by the Congress, and 
£1 per delegate where the documents are not required. The fees are 
payable at the Office of the International Union of Local Authorities, 
3ris rue de la Régence, Brussels. 

Two questions only will be debated at the Congress, (1) the 
practical working of local authorities and (2) the recruitment and 
training of local government officials. Papers on these subjects 
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have been received from 31 countries. These will be published in 
three languages (English, French and German) and distributed to 
delegates before the Congress, together with a General Report on 
each question, co-ordinating and commenting upon the information 
contained in the national reports. At the discussions on these papers 
it is proposed to arrange for simultaneous translation of the speeches 
by microphonic apparatus, as carried out at the meetings of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. 


The opening meeting will be held at the Central Buildings, 
Westminster, in the morning of Monday, the 23rd May. In the after- 
noon of that day the discussion on the first question will be begun. 
This will be continued on the followng day when it is hoped that the 
discussion on the second question will be opened. The morning of 
Wednesday, the 24th May, will be devoted to the further discussion 
of the second question and in the afternoon of that day the closing 
meeting of the Congress will take place. 


Following the Congress visits have been arranged to numerous ° 


municipal and other undertakings and institutions in the London area 
for Thursday, 26th May, and on the following day delegates will have 
the choice of one of the following excursions, viz. (a) Brighton, (b) 
Canterbury, (c) Hastings, Winchelsea and Rye, (d) Letchworth and 
Welwyn Garden Cities, (e) Oxford, and (f) Windsor and Eton. 


On the morning of Saturday, the 28th May, study circles on 
questions relating to local government at the London School of 
Economics of the University of London, Aldwych, have been 
arranged with the kind co-operation of the authorities of that School. 
The subjects dealt with at these study circles will probably be as 
follows :—(1) Problem of areas and authorities, (2) Relations between 
central and local government, (3) Finance, (4) Public Health, (5) 
Education, (6) Public Assistance, (7) Housing and Slum Clearance, 
(8) Town, country and regional planning, (9) Public Utilities, (z0) 
Cultural and recreational services. An expert on each subject will 
be present to answer questions and guide the discussions. 


Delegates will have the choice of one of eight tours in the country 
from the 30th May to the 4th June, 1923. 

Group I.—Leamington, Warwick,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Birmingham, Bournville, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 

Group II.—Bath, Bristol, Wells, Glastonbury, Cheddar 
Gorge, Cardiff, Glamorgan. 

Group III.—Winchester, Southampton, New Forest, Ports- 
mouth, Bournemouth, Southsea, Hampshire. 

Group IV.—Chester, Cheshire, Port Sunlight, Liverpool, 
Southport. 
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< Group V.—Manchester, Salford, Buxton, Blackpool, Lanca- 
shire. 
Group VI.—Sheffield, Leeds, Wakefield, Harrogate and West 

Riding. 

Group VII.—Hull, York, East Riding, Durham, Newcastle, 

Northumberland. 

Group VIII.—Cambridge, Norwich, Great Yarmouth, the 

Broads, Norfolk and Ipswich. 

Those delegates who can spend a third week (from 6th to 11th 
June) in Great Britain will be given the choice of similar tours either 
in (a) Scotland (including Edinburgh, Glasgow and the Trossachs, 
&c.), or (b) Devonshire (including Exeter, Torquay, Plymouth and 
Dartmoor). 

Arrangements will be made to extend Tour (b) into Cornwall 
for delegates who are able to take part. 

On one of the evenings of the first week a reception of delegates 
will be given by the British Government, and evening receptions 
will also be given by the Lord Mayor and City Corporation at 
Guildhall, and by the authorities of the London School of Economics 
and the Institute of Public Administration. Municipal receptions of 
various kinds will be given in most of the towns to be visited and 
in every case arrangements will be made for the principal objects of 
interest from a local government point of view to be visited under the 
best conditions. 

These tours in England, Wales and Scotland are arranged pri- 
marily to show to foreign delegates the methods and results of our 
system of local government under the various types of local authority, 
but it is hoped that English delegates will also take the opportunity 
to visit parts of the country with which they are not familiar and 
to inspect municipal institutions of various kinds in other centres 
than their own. 

The numbers for each tour and excursion must necessarily be 
limited and it would be of assistance if persons who contemplate 
attending the Congress would intimate to the Congress Secretary as 
soon as possible in which of the excursions on the 27th May and in 
which of the tours they would propose to take part, and would also 
state in what subjects they are specially interested. 

Requirements ‘for hotel accommodation in London should be 
notified at any office of Messrs. Cook and Son and should be accom- 
panied by a deposit of £2 per delegate, which will be allowed at 
the hotel on settlement of the account. All payments in respect of 
tours and excursions must also be made to Messrs. Cook and payment 
prior to the tour or excursion is requisite. 

A booklet giving further details of the arrangements for the 
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Congress, with illustrations and descriptions of the towns to be 
visited, is available, gratis, on application to the Hon. General 
Secretary of the Congress, Mr. G. Montagu Harris, O.B.E., Ministry 
of Health, Whitehall, S.W.1. The figures given in this booklet 
regarding the cost of accommodation in London and of the tours 
only indicate the maximum prices. Exact information on this point 
will be given on receipt of membership application. Further booklets 
will be issued regarding the arrangements for the week in London and 
also more detailed programmes of the country tours, showing the 
municipal hospitality offered in each town. 





























A Note on Administrative Principle 


By CHARLES CHRISTIE 
Chief Clerk, Public Works Department, South Africa 
[Read to the Institute of Public Administration, Pretoria Group | 


T HIS is not so much an essay on administrative principle as an 

effort to discern what administrative principle is, from the 
standpoint that the affinities of administration with jurisprudence and 
public finance and political science are merely adjunctive; that, not- 
withstanding immense diversities of practice and method, the true 
affinity is between administrative principle and business principle. 
Probably it will be found that an examination of these principles— 
so far as they can be isolated—will disclose very little difference 
between them and will lend support to the view that it is to the 
advantage of administration that their substantial identity should be 
more fully recognized. 

The study of the relations between them is rather neglected. 
Business, ‘‘ big’’ or other, does not have any more to do with 
Government Offices than it can help and public servants have their 
own troubles. Neither group has much time or inclination to go 
behind the day’s work of the other and the undefined and vague 
borderland where these principles commingle is left very much to 
itself. 

Everybody knows what sort of places borderlands are. In the 
old days no traveller, making his way from one country to another, 
thought of loitering there. The Marches had none too good a reputa- 
tion. Their topography was unstudied. People with curious and 
unconventional ideas lived there. But more interest is taken in such 
regions now and a visit is often an invigorating experience. The 
habits and customs of people of opposed views with much history 
behind them, their reasons or their want of them, for their likes or 
dislikes, their clashes of temperament and prejudice and opinion, 
are all worth study and, applying this to the question we are dis- 
cussing, it is true that the instincts and training of business people, 
speaking generally, tend to provoke a certain hostility to what they 
understand to be the methods and points of view of the administra- 
tive people. And this obtains with the administrative people in much 
the same measure. They, too, by instinct and training are only too 
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often antagonistic to what they understand to be the point of view of 
business. It will be recalled that the fevered denunciation of the 
one by the other was a characteristic of war-time journalism. The 
same antipathies and lack of contact used to be noticeable in another 
debatable land which before it was explored and mapped a generation 
ago, held many terrors, the borderland between religion and 
science. The religious people often did not in the least understand 
the scientific people nor did the scientific people take very much 
trouble to understand the religious people and a great deal of ink 
was spilled to little purpose. But the study of the region in recent 
years has dissipated many illusions and stilled many apprehensions. 

To what extent, then, is it practicable to transact administrative 
business upon what are known as business principles? The diffi- 
culties in the way of such an inquiry are obvious. Business principles 
are elusive things. The field of administrative practice is so vast 
that few can know at first hand more than a corner of it. Mere 
exposition of details and organization with parallels from industry 
is not fruitful for the question is not quite one of organization. Dis- 
cussion in generalities is of little interest but it seems that certain 
features lend themselves to detachment and consideration. 

It is necessary to keep rather closely to fact and illustration and 
practical considerations; otherwise the discussion will tail off into 
theory, not without interest perhaps but, for the present purpose, 
of little value. At this stage it may be said that whenever the writer 
has found himself in a position to quote the opinion of persons whose 
experience entitles them to an opinion he has done so. It was once 
made ground of complaint by a frivolous critic against Lord Acton 
that he not only gave authorities for the facts but authorities for the 
opinions too! Whenever in the course of this little inquiry one has 
been in the happy position of having influential support for an 
opinion one has cheerfully taken shelter under it. Administration 
is rather an empirical business and authority and experience count 
for much. 

It is never time wasted to look for definitions. Even if we cannot 
arrive at them, if we cannot say quite clearly what business prin- 
ciples or what administrative principles are, even if we cannot say 
definitely what they are not, if we can arrive at working approxima- 
tions they are very useful. It is not always easy. You all know 
what a dog is but you can’t define a dog! What, then, are business 
principles? Everybody supposes himself to know by the light of 
nature what business principles are. Sometimes it is possible to in- 
duce business people to say what they mean by the phrase. Some 
of them will say that the principles of business are stated in the 
numerous maxims of practical business life: —‘*‘ Buy in the cheapest 
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market and sell in the dearest ’’; ‘‘ Cut your losses and let your 
profits run on ’’; ‘‘ Don’t throw good money after bad ’’; ‘‘ Drive 
your business let not it drive you,’’ and so forth. 

But these relate to the practice of business, they throw little light 
upon its principles. No definition framed by the aid of these trading 
apothegms is worth very much. They represent the practical rule-of- 
thumb knowledge; the knowledge of the mechanic or the able seaman. 
The equipment of the engineer or the navigator must go much further. 
‘* Business principles,’’ whatever they are, soar above the maxims. 
There is the high authority of Walter Bagehot for the statement that 
the true theory of transacting business is a simple matter. The 
passage is interesting and pertinent. He is speaking of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis :— 

“When a man came to him with a plan, he asked ‘ What is 
is your object? ’ Until he got a plain answer to that, and a proof 
that the object was good, he never looked at the plan. All this 
in theory may seem very obvious and very trite. Nothing is 
so easy as to be sensible on paper. The only true theory of trans- 
acting business is a simple matter which has been known for 
hundreds of years. Any part of that theory in print looks stupid 
and not worth saying.’’ (‘‘ Biographical Studies,’’ p. 209.) 
Then, besides the people who think that business principles may 

be defined in a series of maxims, there is another class to whom 
business means book-keeping, and a knowledge of mercantile 
practice, trading accounts, bills of exchange and so on. But a know- 
ledge of such matters no more implies a knowledge of business 
principles than ‘‘ laws mean virtue.’’ We are led to believe that the 
great masters of business know little, most of them, of such things. 
Any knowledge they possess probably dates back to their youth and 
is put to little practical use. When someone bothered Disraeli about 
the mechanism of some bill he observed that the ‘‘ gentlemen of the 
long robe’’ would attend to these details. Similarly, the real 
practitioners in business leave the office management and the 
machinery to others. And why? Perhaps one may venture the 
reason that it is because they are, in general, the men endowed with 
the priceless business quality of imagination which, prosaically 
defined, is that faculty of the mind which enables us to form new 
combinations of ideas from the materials stored up in the memory. 
Conjoin that quality with energy and the knack of organization and 
one or two other qualities and there is your captain of industry. 
Energy and the faculty of organization by themselves are common 
enough, but imagination is the rare constituent, as rare in business 
as it is anywhere else. Is it too much to say that without it no 
business man will come to great eminence? Turn over in your mind 
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the names of the greater men of business. Which one of them did 
not possess the gift of forming new combinations of ideas, the gift 
that we call imagination? Naturally to such men, neither the 
principles of business nor the machinery of business are of primary 
interest, any more than etymology is of primary interest to a poet 
or the chemistry of pigments to a painter. 

Bagehot’s eminence in business, his extraordinary clearheadedness, 
his ability to express with point and clarity anything that was in 
his mind, qualified him to define the phrase with precision. Yet 
I have found no trace in his collected writings that he ever did. He 
approaches it at times. ‘‘ How few and plain,’’ he says, ‘‘ are the 
alternatives of common business and how little even genius can 
enlarge them.’’ (“‘ Biog. Studies,’’ p. 159.) Or again—‘‘ Men of 
business can no more put into words much of what guides their life 
than they could tell another person how to speak their language. 
And so the ‘ theory of business ’ leads a life of obstruction, because 
theorists do not see the business, and the men of business will not 
reason out the theories.’’ (‘‘ Economic Studies,’’ p. 7.) Yet, in 
spite of the ‘‘ true theory ’’ being a simple matter, he never adven- 
tured upon a statement of it. 

Pressing the inquiry a little further back, the philosopher who 
took all knowledge to be his province might have been trusted surely 
to leave behind him a sound definition. Bacon’s competence to do 
so is beyond dispute. He discusses many questions which enter into 
any consideration of the principles of business. For instance, 
speaking of the three wisdoms, he notes that—‘‘ The wisdom touching 
negotiation or business hath not been hitherto collected into writing, 
to the great derogation of learning, and the professors of learning. 
For from this root springeth chiefly that note or opinion, which by us 
is expressed in adage to this effect, that there is no great concurrence 
between learning and wisdom. For of the three wisdoms which we 
have set down to pertain to civil life, for wisdom of behaviour, it is 
by learned men for the most part despised, as an inferior to virtue 
and an enemy to meditation; for wisdom of government they acquit 
themselves well when they are called to it, but that happeneth to few; 
but for the wisdom of business, wherein man’s life is most conversant, 
there be no books of it, except some few scattered advertisements, 
that have no proportion to the magnitude of this subject. For if books 
were written of this as the other, I doubt not but learned men with 
mean experience, would far excel men of long experience without 
learning, and outshoot them in their own bow.”’ (‘‘ The Advance- 
ment of Learning ’’: The Second Book: XXIII—4.) It is as true 
to-day as it was then that, ‘‘ for the wisdom of business, wherein 
man’s life is most conversant, there be no books of it.’” Many books 
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there be on the machinery, those on the wisdom are to seek. 

But the phrase, ‘‘ business principles,’’ begs and prays for defini- 
tion. How often do we hear it said of some one who has been 
unfortunate in business—‘‘ Poor fellow! He had no knowledge of 
business principles.’’ But if no authority will define what these are 
how may the poor fellow know? You would not say that a young 
graduate in commerce, equipped with an exhaustive academic know- 
ledge of all the proper methods, maxims and machinery, was 
necessarily a man of business. You would not, solely because of 
his profound knowledge of the mechanism of business, entrust him 
with your business! Nay, verily! But why not? Because you 
know he is not in possession of the principles, the essential equipment 
obtained only in the school of experience. But what are these 
principles? They seem to be akin to that “‘ religion of all sensible 
men ’’ which no sensible man ever tells! 

When the members of the South African National Convention 
were framing the draft of the South Africa Act it was desired to lay 
down upon what basis that very large State enterprise, the South 
African Railways, should be carried on and upon what lines the 
railway finance and the railway policy of the Union were to proceed. 
It is not clear from the published records of the Convention who first 
proposed that the draft should state that the railways were to be 
run upon “ business principles.’’ The phrase reads oddly in a State 
Paper of such gravity. It surely deserved a definition but, to the 
sorrow of many a Select Committee, a definition will be sought for 
in vain in the Act. 

The ‘‘ true theory ’’ may be a simple matter, yet no statement of it 
in terms of maxims or profit or office management or accounting, is 
worth anything and the greatest minds in business go to their graves 
and take their secret with them. None of the nineteenth masters of 
generalization intruded into this sphere. There is no article on 
‘* Business,’’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica, not even a casual 
reference—‘‘ Business, see Trade’’! All this reticence cannot be 
attributed to the fact that the ‘‘ true theory ”’ is so simple a matter 
that it is not worth stating. The elementary things in the other arts 
and sciences are never too elementary to state. A primer of any 
of them would be expected to set out clearly the underlying principles, 
but in the field of business it is, apparently, a difficult thing to do for 
it is not done. 

Yet all competent business people are familiar with the principles 
of business and there is a general coincidence in their views on busi- 
ness matters. For instance at an annual meeting of one of the largest 
of South African industrial groups, a director took occasion to state 
that there was complete harmony at Board meetings, for, he said in 
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effect, we are business people, we only discuss matters of business 
and amongst business people in such discussions there is only the 
business view to be taken: there is no other. But what is the 
business view? It will not do to say that business is only applied 
common-sense. So is mathematics! So is jurisprudence! Neither 
will it do—though the Macdonnell Commission on the British Public 
Service thought it would—to introduce into any definition the element 
of trading and profit, for the large philanthropic Trusts and philan- 
thropic enterprises like the hospitals are carried on with no regard for 
profit, but with solicitous regard for business principles. And, of 
course, trading is only one sphere of business. Buying at one price, 
adding overhead charges plus profit and selling again does not make 
the highest demands upon business capacity or employ, except on 
the grand scale, the full gamut of business principles. Of course, if 
the phrases employed are wide enough, a definition of a sort may 
be obtained. To this class belongs Mr. Arthur Boutwood’s interesting 
attempt printed in his reservation to the Fourth Report of the Mac- 
donnell Commission where he suggests this formula :—‘‘ methods 
characterised by precise adaptation of means to ends, by the most 
advantageous use of every agency employed and unwasteful efficiency 
of organization.’’ While very helpful, this is a definition of methods 
rather than principles. It has, undoubtedly, in this wide form, an 
application to all business, only it is equally applicable to any capably 
organized form of human effort, to scientific research or education or 
missionary activities or piracy on the high seas! Probably it would 
be true to say that there are few Government Offices—few, certainly, 
of those coming in contact with the public—where these principles or 
methods do not receive the most liberal application. Just as there 
are Charles Lamb’s Books that are no Books, so there are 
definitions that do not define, and, as you don’t define a thing 
by giving it a name, so you arrive at no definition unless the 
language used is definitive. 

Still, it is probable that Mr. Boutwood’s statement is as near to a 
definition as anything we are likely to get and near enough for our 
purposes. It has not been sought, of course, to provide a formula for 
success in business. It may be freely admitted that neither a know- 
ledge of the machinery nor a knowledge of the principles, however 
defined, will guarantee that. It seems the possession of certain 
personal qualities has to be assumed. In any modern list of such 
qualities, besides imagination, aggressiveness and energy would no 
doubt secure a place; so would impersonality, meaning the ability 
to treat business problems with the cold impartiality which a scientific 
man brings to the consideration of a scientific problem. Sir Arthur 
Helps in his ‘‘ Thoughts upon Government ’”’ (p. 65) gave high marks 
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to a third quality, decisiveness. Bagehot again (‘‘ Biographical 
Studies,’’ p. 213), thought highly, almost enthusiastically, of the 
judgment of probability. Beyond these and, perhaps, more influen- 
tial than any of them, is the potent element we have recognised 
earlier, imagination. The methods of the office, the practice of the 
“* street,’’ the nomenclature of the market can be taught to anyone, 
but the great imaginative conceptions of the Princes and Captains of 
large-scale industry do not come, it may be asserted, altogether by 
taking thought. 

As I have tried to show, the definition of business principles has 
apparently presented either no attraction or considerable difficulty 
to various first-class minds. But it is surprising to find that definitions 
in the sphere of administration are as hard to get as they are in the 
sphere of business and that there is no such thing as an authoritative 
manual of administrative principle. Again the Encyclopedia 
Britannica fails us; there is no treatment of the subject, only the legal 
connotations of the word receiving recognition. Authoritative 
testimony, of course, plays an important part in any inquiry of this 
kind. Doctrines here do not win authority and acceptance entirely 
on their merits for these are difficult to demonstrate. It is not enough 
to say that the principle to be followed is so and so. The proper and 
inevitable questions are:—How do you know? By whom was it 
followed? Who carried it successfully into practice? But there 
are difficulties in answering such questions. Administration and busi- 
ness, in one respect at least, share a great disability. Their most 
successful practitioners do not very often write for publication on 
the administrative theory of which in practice, they are distinguished 
exponents. They select other subjects. Instance after instance will 
occur to you. The late Lord Cromer preferred to prepare highly 
finished essays on Roman Imperialism and similar topics. Samuel 
Laing, an outstandingly eminent man of business in the ‘ Eighties,”’ 
the Chairman of a large Railway Company, and the possessor of a 
wonderful gift for the popular exposition of difficult scientific and 
philosophical subjects, never turned to expound the principles of 
business. In the East India House, John Stuart Mill must have 
wrestled from day to day with administrative difficulties of much 
magnitude; no one of his training and temper could have failed to 
reflect deeply upon them. No man of his generation was better 
qualified to set down clearly the conclusions to which he had been 
led on any subject. But is there any discussion by Mill of adminis- 
trative theory anywhere, except perhaps a page in the third chapter 
of the Autobiography ? 

If these eminent men had been asked why they never sought an 
opportunity of discussing administrative or business principle they 
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would probably have replied that they were not guided in the work 
they did by anything of the kind. That there are principles they 
might have admitted but they would, perhaps, have urged that these 
principles are so interwoven with the warp and woof of the daily 
task that it is not possible to disentangle them. That is peculiarly 
the business difficulty. There are business principles and all experi- 
enced business people act upon them but they are, perhaps, business 
instincts rather than principles and to deal with them, apart from the 
set of facts and circumstances in which they customarily operate, to 
isolate them from their environment and examine them, is a difficult 
matter which does not strike very highly practical persons as worth 
the labour involved. 

There are some regions where the principles are discernible but 
divergent. For instance, though men will agree that there are 
defined principles which should guide their philanthropies there is no 
general agreement on the question, which are the right principles? 
Again, can the equipment—for it is more than a habit of mind— 
known as statesmanship be reduced to principle? We all profess our 
ability to distinguish the statesman from the politician but to define 
the qualities which exalt the one above the other presents some diffi- 
culty. It never does any harm to try. In illustrating the idealism 
that had influenced him throughout his life Lord Haldane tells how its 
essence led him “ to the belief in the possibility of finding rational 
principles underlying all forms of experience, and to a strong sense 
of the endeavour to find such principles as a first duty in every depart- 
ment of public life. That is the faith that prevailed with me when 
at the Bar, when later on I undertook the reform of the Army, when 
I was Lord Chancellor, and when I sat on the Committee of Imperial 
Defence.’’ (Autobiography, p. 352.) 

But, though the races to which we belong go out into all the world 
and arrange and manage and adjust and negotiate, yet the actual 
practitioners who do these things seem to care little about and to 
leave little record of the principles upon which their work was done; 
probably because the things they did were to them of so much more 
importance than the way they did them. Perhaps statements of 
administrative or any other principle are alien to the very matter-of- 
fact character of this particular type and are regarded as the idle 
pedantries of idle minds. Or it may be that many practical people 
doubt whether there are any principles underlying the practice of 
administration; whether indeed administration is not what Jowett 
thought logic, neither a science nor an art but a dodge! For what- 
ever reason there are no classics of administration; the literature is 
scanty and, for the most part, is buried in faded Reminiscences and 
forgotten Memoirs and dusty histories of European upheavals and 
readjustments. 
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Administration is a very wide term, very loosely used. It is worth 
while noting that its derivation implies service, ‘‘ ministering,’’ help- 
ing things forward, not rule or domination or command. In that 
derivation lies hid rather a fine conception, somewhat obscured at 
times. Apart from its legal and other implications, the word conven- 
tionally means the management of public affairs, the conducting or 
carrying on of the details of Government, but it seems to be drifting 
gradually into association with the results of legislative action and may 
mean the carrying out of the functions imposed upon some official 
by an unimportant act of some local legislature or the transaction of 
the business of government on the largest scale. Bagehot’s ‘‘ few 
and plain alternatives’’ in common business are multiplied in 
administration for not only are there more of them but they are more 
complex. Administration is hedged about—leaving Policy out of 
account for the moment—by statutory provisions, often of the most 
involved and intricate kind, by hallowed precedents, by the views of 
Parliamentary committees and often of local authorities, by the ever- 
present question of finance and by the multitude of regulations laid 
down by authorities external to the administering Department. These 
authorities, it may be incidentally remarked, frame their regulations 
sometimes without a full appreciation of the extent to which such 
things ramify and how they increase the overhead cost of adminis- 
tration. 

It is idle but interesting to consider for a moment what Bagehot 
would have thought of the extraordinary improvisations of adminis- 
tration during the War and the spectacular developments in large- 
scale industry since. His little Bank, where he used to dabble his 
hands in sovereigns when he felt despondent, would view the banking 
amalgamations of our own day with something more than curiosity. 
The formation of enormous aggregations of capital, now so common, 
might have led him to modify his doctrine that even genius cannot 
enlarge the alternatives of business for it would seem that genius, 
in our own day, has boldly stepped down and enlarged the alterna- 
tives, the horizons and the opportunities of business beyond the dreams 
of the Victorians. But, notwithstanding all that, the ‘‘ true theory,”’ 
as Bagehot said, is no new thing. Modern industry did not produce 
it and has not much changed it. 

Administration, however, is the handmaid of policy. What then 
is policy? Ina democratic State policy is supposed to be a reflection, 

1The impressive Prayer of Grotius, quoted by Lord Haldane in his Address to 
the American and Canadian Bar Associations (Autobiography, p. 261), may be recalled: 
‘‘May God write these lessons—He Who alone can—on the hearts of all those who 
have the affairs of Christendom in their hands. And may He give to those persons 
a mind fitted to understand and to respect rights, human and divine, and lead them 


ta recollect always that the ministration committed to them is no less than this, 
that they are the Governors of Man, a creature most dear to God.” 
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distorted necessarily by the imperfections of the medium in which 
it is reflected, of the views of the electorate. That holds true, perhaps, 
of the larger issues upon which the electorate has had an opportunity 
of expressing an opinion. But the number of such issues is small. 
The electorate must be taken to have agreed that the minor issues 
may safely be left in the hands of the party returned to power on the 
larger issues. So questions of policy which daily arise are dealt with 
by Ministers who continue to remain Ministers so long as, on any 
challenged question of policy or administration, they retain the con- 
fidence of the House. In practice, of course, the great majority of 
such questions never become the subject of debate. Some of their 
results are handled in Select Committees but, in general, Ministers 
indicate the policy to be pursued and, in matters not of first-rate 
importance, neither the Cabinet nor the House knows anything about 
it. Were it not for considerations of policy and the intrusion of 
policy into the sphere of administration fewer distinctions between 
administrative practice and business practice would fall to be made. 
Policy interfered actively, and generally with good reason, in the 
conduct of business during the War and the frantic efforts of business, 
after the Armistice, to free itself from the shackles of policy were 
interesting to watch. 

There is no parallel in business to the influence exerted by policy 
on administration. Policy is a free agent, administration is a trustee. 
Policy is a law unto itself, administration is bound by many 
fetters of iron. Policy states the destination, administration 
merely chooses the route. Policy is dictated by all sorts of 
considerations, administration is guided by three, honesty, com- 
petence and the interests of the taxpayer, for whatever the merits of 
the policy its administration must be carried out on sound lines. 
Policy very often has one eye on the constituencies, administration 
has both eyes on its work. Policy may be concerned only with the 
principle of a transaction or it may ramify through all its stages. 
Policy may dictate the surrender of some assets to a local authority 
or, on the grand scale, to a Dominion undertaking the defence of its 
own frontiers. Administration is then concerned only with the 
details of the transaction. If policy merely indicated that the assets 
had ceased to be required, administration would dispose of them 
to the best advantage, driving as hard a bargain as possible. 

Administration can often save policy from disaster. Certain 
provisions of the Education Act of 1902—the Act which applied to 
education the principles of the Local Government Act of 1888— 
were thought by large sections of the electorate to be unjust and were 
bitterly opposed. The opposition was well organized, commanded 
powerful press support and had the backing of most earnest and 
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influential sections of English opinion. It undoubtedly played a 
large part in the crushing defeat of the Balfour Ministry in 1905. 
There is much of great interest on the subject in Mr. Holland’s Life 
of the Eighth Duke of Devonshire. But, though inaugurated in such 
inauspicious circumstances, the Secretary to the Board of Education, 
the late Sir Robert Lawrie Morant, made an extraordinary success 
of the administration of the Act. Whatever objections were valid as 
against the policy—and it is clear from Mr. Chamberlain’s letters 
printed in the Duke’s “‘ Life ’’ that Morant was not responsible for 
it—few objections were urged with success against its administration 
and, probably because of this administrative competence, the provi- 
sions to which such violent exception was taken were not repealed 
when the new Government took office. Had the administration been 
in feeble hands the story would have been very different. 

It is good to be able to point to a man like Morant, of our own 
day and generation, who exemplified most of the qualities which 
make up the ideally competent administrator. Sir Graham Balfour, 
speaking from the professional side, said of him recently—‘*‘ He was 
strong, he was wise, he was resourceful, he was fearless, and 
he saw far ahead. The man who brought into work the Educa- 
tion Act and the National Insurance Act would not have failed with 
the Ministry of Health. He was unquestionably the greatest adminis- 
trator the Board of Education has known.’’ A passage from the 
admirable notice in the Dictionary of National Biography may be 
quoted also: ‘‘ To Morant administration was a great adventure. 
He had a passion for making the instruments of public service more 
effective, and was consumed and destroyed by it. There was no 
intermittence in his volcanic energy. He knew no rest and enjoyed 
no leisure. If opportunities presented themselves he took them; if 
they did not, he made them. His methods were quite unorthodox and 
they challenged criticism from which he never shrank. . . . The 
force, variety and complexity of his character were to his contem- 
poraries a constant source of interest, admiration, or wonder.’’ That 
is very striking testimony. Sir Robert Morant was not perhaps 
equipped with the gentler virtues. He probably felt, with Lord 
Hermiston, that he had “‘ no call to be bonny,’’ but he was a great 
man of his hands. No burden was too heavy for him, no Minister too 
indifferent. His commonsense, his wisdom, his immense driving power 
have combined to leave upon his generation an impression that it is 
given to few to leave. It is a great pity that there is no biography of 
him. Properly done it might be an administrative classic. 

Returning again to our questions, if we cannot secure, after search 
in various likely quarters, any help towards a statement of either 
business principle or administrative principle, perhaps some guidance 
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may be obtained by following up appropriate parallels, and one or 
two may be suggested. Take, for instance, the penalty of ineffective- 
ness. An industry, indeed any trading concern, that does not pro- 
gressively increase the efficiency of its methods of doing business goes 
down before the improved methods of rivals. Industry that loses the 
faculty of adaptability loses its life. It is the common law and the 
common lot. There are no exemptions and administration that does 
not increase in efficiency decreases in efficiency. ‘‘ That which Man 
changeth not for the better,’’ says Bacon, ‘‘ Time changeth for the 
worse.”’ There is no standing still. The penalty for the use of out- 
of-date methods in business is extinction. It is not so clear what the 
penalty is in administration. There still exist curious relics of a by- 
gone era, administratively, which have escaped or survived criticism. 
Sometimes the attentions of a Royal Commission or a popular 
novelist or a newspaper, sometimes legal action, provokes the public 
interest and changes are made. But in administrative work improve- 
ment in outlook and method may lag for a generation when in busi- 
ness the penalty for delay would be immediate and severe. The 
larger the department, of course, the quicker retribution follows 
inefficiency, and offices which deal with the public are probably the 
most sensitive to any demand for improvement. 

It is no doubt true that progress in the art and practice of adminis- 
tration has not equalled the advances in the other sphere. Some 
interesting cases of administrative anarchy are given by Mr. Graham 
Wallas in his ‘‘ Human Nature in Politics ’”’ (p. 261 et seq.). There 
is the high authority of Lord Bryce for the view that ‘‘ Scientific 
method, which has been applied to everything else, needs in our time 
to be applied more fully and sedulously to the details of constitutional 
and political organization than has been anywhere yet done ”’ 
(‘‘ University and Historical Addresses,’’ p. 96), and the Prime 
Minister expressed himself to much the same effect recently. ‘‘ It is 
very curious,’’ Mr. MacDonald said, ‘‘ that in every department of 
science, except in that of Government and political activity, enormous 
advances have been made both in knowledge and in theory within the 
last ten or twenty years.’’ (Daily Telegraph, 31st July, 1928.) 
Still, things do move. Such a device as unit costing would have 
seemed very odd to a War Office official in the ’eighties: the problems 
of industrial fatigue would not have interested very much Queen 
Victoria’s factory inspectors; railway authorities, not so long ago, 
would probably have found ton mile statistics rather bewildering, and 


so on. 
Business does have its established usage; administration has not. 


2 For some ‘‘ mouldy anomalies,’’ as the Under-Secretary described them, in the 
Scottish Office see the Institute’s ‘‘ Monthly Note: ’’ for February, 1931. 
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A qualified accountant of wide experience will not find himself at sea 
in any business to which he may be introduced. So much of the 
routine is standardised and common form. But what, administra- 
tively, is ‘‘ good practice,’’ what is the standardised and agreed 
method, what is the settled procedure the best authorities approve, 
is very difficult to ascertain. It is not too much to say that in most 
cases there is none. The best authorities will not settle down and 
compile the text-books. They are far too busy. Their scanty leisure 
is too hardly won to expect them to interest themselves in uncover- 
ing the springs of administrative action when their day’s work or their 
life’s work is over. As one of our own poets—for I think South 
Africans may so regard the late Perceval Gibbon—has said of 
“The Voorloopers ’’ :— 


‘* They hasten to their heritage, 

The guerdon of their days, 

To labour long and wearily 
For scanty gold or praise; 

To toil unseen and overmuch, 
And if their meed be fame, 

To carve themselves an epitaph 
To mark their place and name. 


They hasten to their heritage, 
The right to bridge and build, 
To serve among the journeymen, 
To suffer with the guild; 
To plan the work and found it fair, 
And ere ’tis gable-high, 
To pass the trowel to the next, 
And turn aside to die.”’ 
(“‘ African Items,’’ p. 47.) 
All this, of course, is very well, but admittedly does not help us 
much towards a definition of administrative principle. It must be 
confessed that it is easier to pursue analogies or state difficulties than 
to provide solutions or definitions, and it will not probably surprise 
you if no formal conclusions are submitted. I may secure some 
measure of agreement though if I suggest that the principles, what- 
ever they are, which govern the transaction of business apply to all 
business, administrative or other; that they recognise no frontiers; 
that they have a definite identity and the widest application; that 
business is business whether it is done in the City or in Whitehall, 
in Johannesburg or in Pretoria. 
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Municipal Government of the 
City of Bombay, India 


By T. H. Birp, J.P., A.C.1.S. 

i the growth of the functions of English local authorities and 

the consequent increasing complexity of administration, atten- 
tion has been more and more focused upon the committee system of 
municipal executive administration. In the larger cities in particular 
it may be said that the corporation is, in fact, very little more than 
a deliberative body, the executive committees controlling the several 
departments or services deciding finally almost all the matters which 
come within their sphere. The reports submitted by the committees 
to the corporation at monthly or quarterly or even more infrequent 
intervals, deal only with the larger questions of policy and such 
matters as must, by statute or standing orders, be brought before the 
parent body. It would be impracticable under present-day conditions 
for any corporation to retain the power of final decision in all the 
innumerable routine matters which have to be dealt with almost as 
soon as they arise. Not only is this so, but there is a large body of 
opinion which holds that even executive committees cannot have that 
intimate touch with the departments which is so necessary for really 
efficient and economical administration. 

Another criticism of the executive committee system is that each 
committee desires to be all-powerful within its sphere of action, and 
generally resents even that mild measure of control which the finance 
committee sometimes seeks to exercise. There is in general a lack of 
co-ordination between the several departments even in matters which 
should be the subject of collective action, due to the lack of a unifying 
hand. 

For these and other reasons there has been, in recent years, a grow- 
ing interest in the methods of municipal administration in operation 
in other countries. The changes effected in the municipal adminis- 
tration of the cities of Dublin and Cork by the Irish Free State 
Government have quickened this interest. The commission system, 
first adopted for these cities and since replaced by the council-city 
manager system, are systems which have an extensive vogue in the 
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United States of America and have there achieved a certain measure 
of success. 

Professor T. A. Smiddy, in his speech at the Institute of Public 
Administration Lunch on 4th April, 1930 (see pp. 350-1 of PuBLIc 
ADMINISTRATION for July, 1930), described the latter system in the 
following words :— 

“‘ The plan of the statute (Cork City Management Act, 1929) 
is to separate policy from administration, and while policy is vested 
in the democratically chosen body, subject to the guidance of the 
Ceneral Department of Local Government and Public Health, 
administration is entrusted to a city manager. You who have 
studied the evolution of the parliamentary system are aware that 
the mainspring of development was the control of public funds. 
In the Cork scheme the skilled administrator prepares estimates 
in advance of the year, and these are submitted to the corporation, 
which, having power to make any rate or borrow, can alter or 
amend the estimates as it thinks good. The power of the purse is 
in the hands of the local parliament of Cork, and it is saved the 
trouble of administration. The public can fasten on to the paid 
official responsibility for inefficient administration. The corpora- 
tion can suspend the manager and, with the sanction of the 
Minister for Local Government, remove him. It is a method of 
combining the broadness of democratic government with the 
minute efficiency of the skilled city administrator.”’ 

This is also a description, in essentials, of the system of municipal 
administration which has been in operation in the City of Bombay 
for over 40 years, and the basic principles of which have been 
followed by almost all the other Provinces of India in their municipal 
legislation. It is difficult to understand why the Bombay system has 
not received attention from students of local government in Western 
countries; this may probably be due to the idea that India is not a 
democratic country but is governed solely by an autocratic official- 
dom! In the realm of local government the guiding hand of the State 
has been long since withdrawn; in the case of Bombay City, Govern- 
ment has had no voice in the policy adopted by the governing body 
of the city since 1865, and since 1888 no say, outwardly at least, in 
matters of administration. 

It is noted that Montagu Harris, in his exhaustive comparative 
study of local government in all parts of the world, prepared for the 
Royal Commission on Local Government about ten years ago, dis- 
misses India in two or three pages. Now that India is in the forefront 
of the political stage, it may be that some interest will be aroused 
among students of public administration in the system of local govern- 
ment in Bombay Presidency, devised two generations ago by the 
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British adminstrators and several distinguished Indian public men of 
that day in an effort to meet the desire of the former for efficient and 
good government and of the latter for a satisfactory measure of public 
control. 

Before describing the system as it now exists, it is necessary to 
delve lightly into the history of the City of Bombay. Prior to 1793 
Bombay was governed by a Mayor’s Court consisting of the Governor 
or President and the five senior members of the Governor’s Council, 
who were all Justices of the Peace, and they met in Quarter Sessions 
to transact business. In 1793, by Statute 33 of George III, the 
Governor-General in Council was given power to nominate and 
appoint covenanted servants of the East India Company or other 
British inhabitants of the city to act as justices of the peace, and 
upon such justices when assembled in General or Quarter Sessions 
was imposed the duty of cleansing, repairing and watching the streets 
of the city. They were empowered to levy assessments upon the 
owners and occupiers for the purpose of defraying the expenses of 
fulfilling such duties. 

A further extension of local government was granted in 1807 
when, by Act 47 of George III, the Governor and Council of Bombay 
were authorised to make regulations for the good order and govern- 
ment of the town of Bombay and its dependencies. By the Charter 
Act of 1833 this power of government by regulation was withdrawn, 
and all legislative power was concentrated exclusively in the 
Governor-General in Council. The power of legislation was not 
restored to the Bombay Government until 186r. 

The next step was taken in 1845 when, by Act XI of that year, a 
““ Municipal Fund ”’ was created and placed under the supervision 
and control of the justices of peace in sessions assembled. For 
administering the fund and carrying the provisions of the Act into 
force an executive body was formed, composed of seven members— 
the senior magistrate of police being chairman, the collector an ex- 
officio member, and the other members two European and three 
Indian justices elected by the Bench of Justices. This executive body 
was designated the Board of Conservancy, and it reported direct to 
Government, not to the Bench of Justices. The Board lasted thirteen 
years, being supplanted in 1858 by three commissioners, one 
appointed by the Governor in Council and the other two by the 
justices in sessions assembled. Such a system of executive adminis- 
tration soon failed, owng to constant changes in personnel, lack 
of control by the Bench of Justices, and divided responsibility. 

The agitation against the three commissioner system led to the pass- 
ing of the first real Municipal Act in 1865, by which the Bench of 
Justices were created a body corporate, with power to impose rates 
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and taxes and with sole and undivided control of the Municipal Fund. 
All executive power and responsibility was concentrated in a single 
whole-time officer appointed by Government and designated the 
‘““ Municipal Commissioner.’’ He was to be appointed for a renew- 
able term of three years, and could be removed from office only for 
misconduct, neglect or inefficiency, or, if the justices so demanded, 
by a vote of not less than two-thirds of their number at a special 
general meeting. This principle of entrusting the entire executive 
administration of municipal affairs to a single responsible officer has 
endured to the present day, without any material alteration in his 
powers or in the mode of his appointment and removal from office. 
Financial control was provided for by the appointment of a con- 
troller of accounts, who was independent of the commissioner, and 
had power to correspond direct with the Bench of Justices and with 
the Governor in Council. 

The first commissioner, in his zeal for making Bombay a cleaner 
and healthier city, overstepped the bounds of financial prudence, and 
it was discovered that the control supposed to have been invested in 
the controller of accounts was illusory. A demand soon grew up for 
the substitution of a popular representative body to control municipal 
affairs in place of the Bench of Justices. Public opinion was so strong 
that in 1872 another Municipal Act was passed, creating for the first 
time a real municipal corporation consisting of 64 members, 32 to 
be elected by the ratepayers, 16 by the justices, and 16 to be 
nominated by Government. Financial control and audit was vested 
in a committee of the corporation, called the Town Council, consisting 
of eight members elected by the corporation and four nominated by 
Government, the latter not necessarily being members of the corpora- 
tion. The town council was to be assisted by a municipal secretary 
and two independent auditors. 

Lord Ripon, the Viceroy, in 1882 issued a resolution on the subject 
of local government, foreshadowing a very liberal extension of powers 
to representative local bodies, and the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion, presumably also influenced by the agitation then proceeding in 
England for municipal reform, immediately made proposals for a 
larger and more substantial share in the administration of the affairs 
of the city. In 1887 the Bombay Government introduced a Bill by 
which it was proposed to distribute the work of the town council 
among sub-committees and giving charge of one or more branches of 
the executive work to such sub-committees. This proposal was not 
accepted by the corporation, one objection put forward being that 
there were not sufficient Indian gentlemen who could afford to give 
the time which committee work would entail. There were several 
other proposals in the Bill which did not commend themselves to the 
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corporation, being devices by which the Government officials hoped 
to regain power to influence the policy of the corporation. After con- 
siderable discussion the corporation, under the leadership of Sir 
(then Mr.) Pherozeshah Mehta, affirmed the principle of one single 
officer to be responsible to the corporation for all the executive 
administration, and eventually the City of Bombay Municipal Act 
(Bombay Act III) of 1888 was passed. This Act is still the enactment 
by which municipal affairs of the city are governed. Though the 
original Act has been, of necessity, amended from time to time in 
many details, the framework of the municipal government and 
administration still remains as it was constructed over 40 years ago. 
The designation of the town council was by the Act changed to that 
of standing committee, so as to obviate confusion and to bring it into 
line with the nomenclature used in England. 

The municipal government of the city is entrusted to three 
authorities, namely :— 

(1) The Municipal Corporation. 

(2) The Standing Committee. 

(3) The Municipal Commissoner. 

Section 64 of the Act succinctly states the basic idea which runs 
throughout the whole Act, and its exact words are as follows :— 

‘“‘(z) The respective functions of the several municipal 
authorities, and of any committee appointed under Sections 39, 
40, or 41 shall be such as are specifically prescribed in or under 
this Act. 

(2) Except as in this Act otherwise expressly provided, the 
municipal government of the city vests in the corporation. 

(3) Subject, whenever it is in this Act expressly so directed, to 
the approval or sanction of the corporation or the standing com- 
mittee, and subject also to all other restrictions, limitations and 
conditions imposed by this Act, the entire executive power for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act vests in the com- 
missioner, who shall also: 

(a) Perform all the duties and exercise all the powers 
specifically imposed or conferred upon him by this Act; 
(b) Prescribe the duties of and exercise supervision and 
control over the acts and proceedings of all municipal 
officers and servants other than the municipal secretary 
and the municipal officers and servants immediately 
subordinate to him, and subject to the regulations at the 
time being in force under Section 81, dispose of all ques- 
tions relating to the service of the said officers and 
servants and their pay, privileges and allowances.”’ 
The obligatory and discretionary duties of the corporation are 
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specifically set out in the Act, and in the main are the same duties 
as are imposed upon municpal corporations in England, excluding 
public assistance. 
The corporation now consists of 108 members, made up as 
follows :— 
76 elected by the voters at ward elections. 
I4 nominated by the Bombay Government. 
I elected by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 
rig 55 Indian Merchants Chamber. 
v9 $i Bombay Millowners Association. 
ds Jf Fellows of the Bombay University. 
ri ‘ Registered Trade Unions; and 
10 elected by transferable vote by the above-mentioned 
councillors. 


I 
I 


108 

The persons entitled to vote at the ward elections must be over 
21 years of age, and have occupied for six months as owner or part- 
owner or tenant or sub-tenant a building or part of a building of 
which the monthly rental is not less than rupees ten (say 15s.). In 
addition joint stock companies, firms, undivided families, associations, 
or bodies of individuals and trustees of any building or land are 
entitled to exercise the municipal franchise by or through one 
individual person, who must be authorised by notice in writing, and 
have his name entered in the voters list as the representative entitled 
to vote. Such representatives may, of course, vote on their own 
separate account if they are entitled to do so. 

The separate election of representatives of trade unions to a muni- 
cipal corporation is unknown in England, and is a recent innovation 
in Bombay. The mode of election is by means of an electoral college 
comprised of delegates from each trade union of manual workers 
registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. The members 
of the unions resident in the city elect the delegates to the electoral 
college, and on the appointed day the college elects the four 
councillors. 

The corporation is a deliberative body exercising general powers 
of superintendence ‘and check over the actions of the executive. It 
has full control over the annual budget and the rates of taxation. 
It has to approve of all proposals for the creation of all new posts 
carrying a salary of over Rs.200 per month, and since 1923 it makes 
appointments to all posts carrying a salary of Rs.500 and over per 
month (except in the case of the municipal commissioner, who is still 
appointed by Government). It also has to approve of all proposals 
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for the borrowing of moneys. Bye-laws, leave, pension and provi- 
dent fund regulations have all to be approved by the corporation. 
Questions of policy, the undertaking of large works, and matters 
involving large sums of money are all subject to the sanction of the 
corporation. 

The meetings of the corporation are presided over by the Presi- 
dent, who is appointed annually by the corporation from among its 
members. He has no powers other than those of a presiding 
authority. By a recent Act of the Bombay Legislative Council the 
designation of ‘‘ President ’’ is changed to that of ‘‘ Mayor.”’ 

The Standing Committee consists of sixteen members, twelve 
elected by the corporation and four nominated by Government, and 
is presided over by a chairman elected by the committee from among 
its members. By a convention which has grown up, Government 
does not now appoint outsiders to this committee, but restricts its 
selection to persons who are members of the corporation. The com- 
mittee exercises a very close control over all proposals of the com- 
missioner for expenditure of moneys exceeding certain limits; it 
sanctions the schedule of establishment and frames the annual budget 
estimates, and in other ways it performs much the same duties as the 
finance committee of an English corporation. The committee is also 
responsible for approving of the action proposed to be taken by the 
commissioner when certain rights and privileges of private persons 
are affected. 

Apart from this statutory standing committee, the corporation has 
power to appoint other committees. The most important of these 
committees is the schools’ committee, which bears a strong family 
resemblance to the English education committees. The schools’ 
committee consists of sixteen members, twelve of whom are coun- 
cillors, and the remaining four, two of whom are to be women, must 
be persons other than councillors. The corporation may by bye-laws 
invest the schools’ committee with full executive power, and they 
have in fact done so. The standing committee and the municipal 
commissioner have therefore no control over the schools’ committee. 

As regards other committees, the corporation has the power of 
appointing two kinds :— 

(x) Consultative committees appointed for inquiry and report or 

for opinion on any specific subject; 

(2) Special committees, to whom the corporation and the standing 
committee may delegate any of their powers and duties. In 
addition to this delegation the corporation may define the 
sphere of business of each special committee, and order that all 
matters and questions included in such sphere shall in the first 
instance be placed before the appropriate committee, and then 
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submitted to the corporation or the standing committee with 
the recommendation of the special committee. 

These special committees were instituted in 1926, and it may be 
said that they have succeeded in their object of relieving the corpora- 
tion of a considerable amount of detail. 

It has been stated earlier that the entire executive power vests in 
the municipal commissioner, subject to the specific sanctions and 
approvals of the corporation and the standing committee mentioned 
in the Act. It would obviously be impossible for him personally to 
carry out the innumerable routine duties whch are entailed in giving 
effect to all the provisions of the Municipal Act, and therefore the 
power is conferred upon him of delegating certain of the powers, 
duties or functions imposed upon him to any municipal officer he 
specially authorises in writing in that behalf. This delegation is sub- 
ject to the commissioner’s general power of control and revision, and 
to any conditions and limitations he thinks fit to impose. 

There is a check upon the actions of the commissioner in the power 
conferred upon the corporation of requiring him— 

(a) To produce any record, correspondence, plan or other docu- 
ment which is in his possession or which is recorded or filed in 
his office or in the office of any municipal officer or servant 
subordinate to him; 

(6) To furnish a report by himself or to obtain from the head of 
any department subordinate to him and furnish with his own 
remarks thereon a report upon any subject concerning or con- 
nected with the administration of the Act or the municipal 
government of the city; 

(c) To furnish any return, plan, estimate, statement, account, or 
statistics concerning or connected with any matter appertaining 
to the adminstration of the Act or the municipal government of 
the city. 

There is a proviso to these requirements that if the commissioner 
considers the production of the information asked for would be 
prejudicial to the interests of the corporation or the public, the cor- 
poration shall appoint a committee consisting of the President of the 
Corporation, the Chairman of the Standing Committee, and one 
councillor to examine the documents and matters disclosed to them 
under a pledge of secrecy. This committee determines what portion 
of the information, documents and matters shall be revealed to the 
corporation, and this decision is final. 

A further check upon any abuse of his powers by a commissioner 
is provided by the powers of the corporation to move a vote of censure 
upon him. If 64 members out of the 108 vote in favour of the motion 
then Government must forthwith remove him from office. 
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The Municipal Act has been recently amended so as to confer 
upon the councillors the power of interpellating the commissioner at 
the monthly meetings. The rules framed by the corporation under 
this amendment came into operation in September, 1931. 

The secretarial work of the corporation, the standing committee, 
and all consultative and special committees is conducted by the 
municipal secretary and his staff, who are directly under the control 
of the standing committee. 

The constitution of the Bombay Municipal Corporation has been 
in recent years the subject of much criticism, mainly on the ground 
that it is not sufficiently democratic, and that the corporation does 
not possess sufficient control over the commissioner. Yet when the 
criticisms are examined one finds that the main grievance is against 
the appointment of the commissioner by Government. In 1924 the 
corporation submitted to Government ‘“‘ that the continuance in the 
hands of Government of the power to appoint the commissioner was 
not in consonance with the spirit of the times, that the arrangement 
led to friction between the governing body and the chief executive 
officer, and that by obtaining the power to appoint that officer the 
corporation would have effective control, not only over him, but over 
the whole executive.’’ The proposal was, however, rejected by the 
Legislative Council, and a further attempt to revive it in 1928 was 
thrown out by the corporation. 

It may be that there are certain provisions in the constitution of 
the Bombay City Corporation which would not be accepted in western 
countries, but it will probably be conceded by everyone that a system 
of municipal government and administration which has existed for 
over forty years without serious criticism of essentials must be sound 
in principle and eminently suited to the conditions which have pre- 
vailed in the city over that long period of time. 









































Notes 


RESEARCH IN PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


Tue Institute of Public Administration has recently formed three 
Research Groups to study and report on certain problems. One 
group was set up with the following terms of reference :— 

‘““ To consider whether the present machinery for consultation 
between the Civil Service and local authorities on the one hand 
and the organised commercial, industrial, and labour interests on 
the other, are adequate and effective, and if not, to suggest what 
improvements are desirable.”’ 

Sir Harry Haward is chairman, and the other members at present 
consist of Mr. H. L. Beales, Sir Henry Bunbury, Messrs. W. Carter, 
Arthur Collins, C. W. G. Eady, I. G. Gibbon, Sir William Hart, 
Sir Cyril Hurcomb, Mr. Thomas Jones, Professor H. J. Laski, 
Messrs. A. C. Stewart, W. H. Waddington, E. Hackforth, Dr. J. M. 
Newnham, and Sir E. D. Simon. Mr. W. D. Sharp is secretary. 

Another group has been set up to consider and report on “‘ Post- 
entry Training and Education in the Public Services.”’ 

The chairman of the group is Mr. A. J. Waldegrave, I.S.0., 
Deputy Comptroller and Accountant-General, G.P.O., and other 
members are:—Miss E. A. Sharp, Ministry of Health, Dr. Herman 
Finer, London School of Economics and Political Science, Messrs. 
T. F. Braines, London County Council, F. W. Fox, G.P.O., G. T. 
Reid, Ministry of Labour, S. R. Richardson, Inland Revenue, and 
C. R. Stampe, G.P.O. The secretary is Mr. T. E. Naughten, Ministry 
of Labour, Montagu House, Whitehall, S.W.1. 

The third group has been set up to inquire into the methods of 
reporting on the character, efficiency and capacity of personnel with 
a view to selection for promotion. 

The chairman of the group is Mr. H. F. Carlill, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Board of Trade, and the other members are:—Messrs. 
A. L. N. D. Houghton, Secretary, Association of Officers of Taxes, 
W. J. O. Newton, L.C.C., F. A. Norman, Ministry of Labour, 
R. J. Smith, Ministry of Health, C. R. Stampe, G.P.O., B. Walker 
Watson, Customs and Excise, and F. J. Bryan, Inland Revenue, 
secretary of the group. 
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Bureaucracy Triumphant 


By C. K. ALLEN, late Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 


(Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press.) 5s. net. 


Tuis book consists mainly of three articles published in the Quarterly 
Review in 1923, 1925 and 1930 and a paper read before the Society 
of Public Teachers of Law in 1928. The character of the three articles 
is in close conformity with the tendencious title of the book. They 
are mainly propaganda; and while the author may claim that propa- 
ganda is necessary in order to remedy what he regards as abuses, it 
does not create the judicial atmosphere in which the problems should 
be considered. But even from these articles a civil servant may 
glean a little comfort. It is doubtful whether Professor Allen would 
subscribe to Lord Hewart’s opinion that the assumption of legislative 
and judicial powers by the Civil Service is ‘‘ the offspring of a well- 
thought-out plan ’’; and Professor Allen considers that the Civil 
Service, in exercising its delegated powers, is inspired not by ‘‘ any 
extraordinary Machiavellianism ’’ but merely by the expert’s desire to 
“‘ get things done ’’ promptly, efficiently and with the minimum of 
restraint. 

The paper read before the Society of Public Teachers of Law, on 
the other hand, is composed rather of analysis than of propaganda. 
It attempts a definition of administrative law, and explains its 
workings in France. Professor Allen admits that departmental legis- 
lation is ‘‘ no worse than much Parliamentary legislation,’ and that 
administrative tribunals work reasonably cheaply and fairly expedi- 
tiously. There is little in this paper of the denunciations which 
characterize the other three; serious solutions are proposed for the 
problem, and the difficulties of applying these solutions are certainly 
not overlooked. 

On these solutions we can only comment that few of the civil 
servants who reflect on the matter are satisfied with the present posi- 
tion; that we detest despotism and even the appearance of despotism ; 
that we welcome machinery for consultation with the interests 
affected by our decisions, so that our decrees—or the decrees of 
some representative organization that may be set up in our place— 
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may be broadly based and worthy of confidence. But we do not 
believe that Parliament can deal with the detailed social legislation, 
} which Parliament itself has decided to be necessary, without a 
thorough reform of its organization and methods. We feel much sym- 
pathy with Professor Allen’s proposal that decisions of administrative 
tribunals should generally be subject to review in the ordinary courts; 
but faced with the difficulties of the proposal, Professor Allen gets 
round them in a manner that we cannot too strongly condemn. The 
} Court of Referees hears some 15,000 cases of claims for unemploy- 
ment benefit monthly: these, he thinks, are “ trifling ’’ matters, in 
which ‘‘ substantial justice is done...... by leaving the final 
decision to the tribunal’’ (page 68). On what principle does he 
distinguish between important cases, affecting maybe a rich man’s 
property, and trifling cases affecting a poor man’s subsistence ? 

} The book is well documented, and by reference to a table of cases 
at the end the civil servant can see at a glance what the Bench thinks 
of him. This volume is certainly a contribution to the solution of a 
problem of which every student of constitutional development is 
acutely conscious; if the three articles had been omnitted and the paper 
(III) greatly amplified the contribution would have been much more 


valuable. 
W. D. S. 
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